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THE COLUMBIA 
BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS 


has won a leading place among bicycles because it 
meets every requirement of the cyclist. It is always 
ready to ride. The adjustment is peculiarly simple, 
direct and effective. There is nothing to entangle or 
soil the skirt. The mechanism is dirt-proof and weather- 
proof, and does not deteriorate with use. The transmis- 
sion of power is direct, utilizing every ounce of driving 
force expended. It is the easiest running, the most 
practical and the most trustworthy bicycle. Price $75. 


COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STORMER 
and PENNANT CHAIN WHEELS 


embody every improvement possible to the chain type. Prices : $50, $35, $30, $25. 
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THE COLUMBIA COASTER BRAKE is simple and sure in action and 
saves fully one-third of the pedalling necessary in ordinary riding. 
An hour’s practice will bring any one to a realization of its merits 
as a labor-saving device. Price $5.00 when ordered with a new 
machine. Applicable to both Chainless and Chain Models. 

See Columbia and Stormer Catalogues. 
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Healthy Food. 


The cereal made of hard Spring wheat, noted for its health-giving, 
strength sustaining qualities, rich in gluten and phosphates, is 


Pillsbury’s Vitos 


the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
Ask yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes— Free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Vitos and Pillsbury’s Oats. 
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NERVES AND MUSCLES 
Healthy nerves and strong, flexible muscles depend upon diet and exercise. 
The selection of food should be an intelligent process. 
A perfect food is one that contains protein, fat and starch in such proportion 


as to give a properly balanced ration. Pettijohn's Breakfast Food meets these 


requirements perfectly. OTHER GOOSE IN PROSE 
[FREE] a 


“ Better entertainment than the jingles on which it is founded.”—Boston Transcript. 
“ A world of entertainment for the little ones.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
“ Will surely keep the children happy ”—S¢. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Send Three Bears cut from Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food package, and 8 cents in stamps to pay for 
mailing, and we will send you free a copy of the first part of MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 





ad are the original successful Single 
‘ > Tube Tires. No others have the same 
& resiliency, buoyancy, speed, durability. The 
combination of good rubber, good fabric, good work- 
manship which enters into the making of Hartford *& 
Single Tube Tires is a secret which we have retained. 
Do you know that the difference in friction of the bearings of 

the best and the poorest bicycles is ordinarily so slight that it can hardly be measured on 
a dynamometer? So slight as not to be appreciable to any rider? The comparative 
ease of running of any two bicycles depends almost entirely upon the quality of the tires. 
This is a scientific fact which we have demonstrated. 

Hartfords are the most popular tires. We propose to make riders still 
better acquainted with their merits, and we are setting aside a special appropriation of 


$1000 IN GASH 


to that end. Send us your name and address with a two-cent stamp and 
mention this paper, and we will send you full particulars by return mail. 
Every competitor will receive an elegantly printed 
booklet in colors. 
This competition is open to all cyclists, men or women, 
who now ride Hartford Tires, or who may ride 
them during 1900. 











Copyright, 1900, by Perry Mason & Company 














PTAIN CUPID HAVEN 





captain. The inspector, as the concen- 
trated authority of a large department of 
the service, held ideas as to how a crew 
man should perform his duties. Moreover, 





muet Merwin ; 
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As he looked, they threw out 








their weight in a last effort, 





McClellan self-bailer, all white and blue. 
There was a formal presentation, of 
course, at the red brick station ; and the 
inspector stood on the porch and made 
a speech to the students who man the 
life-saving station. He mentioned the 
last annual report, in which the boys 
had been praised, recalled the time 
when an earlier crew had received eight 
congressional medals from the same 
porch, and talked about upholding local 
traditions. He also praised the new 
boat, gliding over its one fault. It was 
so broad of beam that, while practically 
non-capsizable, it could not, once over, 
be righted. 

That evening the boys were on the 
steps. Bush, Peters, Williamson and 
Tommy Potts were gone; they had 
slipped back easily, too easily, into col- 
lege history. Four sturdy youngsters 
lounged in the old places — Maxwell, 
Clark, Atwell and Baird. Clark had 
his banjo, and the new crowd was sing- 
ing the old songs, just as they will be 
sung when the station shall lie crumbled 
beneath the flat, white sand. 

Haven, No. 3, sat with his back 
against the bricks and looked out over 
the lake. The moon, big and red, was 
climbing over the horizon, setting off 
the black outlines of a tired little lumber 
schooner. A ribbon of crimson light 
wavered down the water and flapped 
lazily at the long, weather-blackened 
break water. 

Haven was thinking. The moon 
worked laboriously upward, paling as 
it rose. Soon the porch grew lighter, 
and Haven drew odd diagrams on the 
back of an envelope. During one of 
the songs he slipped away and took a 
lantern into, the boat-room ; here he was 
fussing for an hour, climbing around 
the big boat, and altering his diagrams, 
a bit at a time. 

The captain sat at his desk in the 
living-room, writing up his log. His 
seamed, brown face was twisted into a 
scowl. The blue eyes wavered about 
the room, while he chewed a stubby 
pencil and pulled his long, gray-streaked 
beard. The captain could risk his life 
without a thought, but writing reports 
was a labor of despair. Perhaps he 
was glad when Haven came in and laid 
his envelope on the log-book; at any 
rate, the two sat there in weighty dis- 
cussion until the singers had buried 


their songs in dormitory pillows and the white | 


moon looked down through the tops of the 
elms in the campus. 


The next morning there was such a drill as 


never had been heard of in that life-saving 
district. Clad in blouses, trousers and cork | 
Jackets, the crew wheeled the new boat to the 
water, slid her out, and pulled out half a mile 
from shore. The Sheridan Road policeman 
hung himself over the railing and watched | 
them lazily. Suddenly he stood erect, with | 
popping eyes; the crew were capsizing the 
boat! Eight men, like dolls in the distance, 
were leaning out from a_half-submerged 
gunwale. There was a splash! Specks of 
heads bobbed up about the round, white 
bottom of the boat, and then what looked like 
ezht white turtles wriggled upon it. 

Che policeman rubbed his eyes and walked 
out upon the breakwater, where he could sit 
down and swing his feet, with a kindly spile 
for a back rest. 

Three hours later he awoke with a jump 
and looked up. The round, white bottom of 
the boat was still visible, but during the course | 


rolled over. 







































‘““HOLD HER, BOYS! HOLD HER IF YOU PULL YOUR HEARTS OuT!”’ 


about the station desk. In the morning, and for 
many mornings after, the new boat was rolled 
out to wrestle with its tamers. 

One day in July the inspector read in his 
newspaper that the student crew had righted a 
Beebe-McClellan surf-boat in twenty-eight 
seconds, and said sarcastic things about the 
veracity of newspapers; but nevertheless he 
caught the first north-bound afternoon train. 

The drill that followed will never be for- 
gotten. The fat inspector, who had managed 
to cram himself into Atwell’s biggest suit, 
went out in a beautiful chop sea, and was 
ducked and tumbled and bounced and splashed 
until his eyes looked homesick and his 
puckered mouth blew spray. There was 
a bump on his bald spot where a thwart had 
struck him when Scott and Maxwell crowded 
him under; and his two shins were “barked” 
in long, symmetrical rows. 

In the evening, dried and poulticed, he 
limped off to the train, his pocket full of 


and the wide hull yielded and | a football game in the afternoon. 
It drifted slowly | crowd stamped its feet and blew on its fingers 
T was after the close of “Cupid” Haven’s | past him, and he saw crew and captain tumbled | for two hours, while eleven men in purple 
freshman year at the Northwestern Uni-| about the boat, too weak to answer his hail. | jerseys played havoc with eleven others in 
versity that the government sent on the | Lake water — three hours of it — has penalties | buff, although little could be seen through the 
new surf-boat, a twenty-seven-foot Beebe-' of itsown. That night there was more figuring | whirling snow. 


diagrams with which to explain the new drill | 


to every surf crew in the district. 
While dressing, he had talked long with the 


| 





he was interested in hearing about Haven’s 
part in the new drill. As a result, the 


of the morning it had drifted | next boat exercise saw Haven, a sophomore, 
close to shore. The turtles had | pulling stroke with a new white “1’’ on his 
changed to haggard, panting | 


men with blue faces, who | sat respectively at two and three, with long 
tugged despairingly at ropes. | faces. 


coat-sleeve, while Blake and Sillsbee, juniors, 


There was 
The faithful 


It was a white Thanksgiving. 


In the evening there was to 


rT es 


be a dinner and a reception; in the meantime, 
the battered players scattered to their homes 
for bandages and rest. Toward six o’clock 
Haven was lying stretched out on his bed, 
nursing a sadly wrenched shoulder, and at 
intervals grinning foolishly,—it is a pleasant 
thing to win games,—when Baird came in. 

“Brace up, Cupid! We're due at seven.” 

“I’m all right. Hope we get a good feed; 
I’m empty.” He swung his feet around 
and sat on the edge of the bed, rubbing his 
eyes. 

“*What’s that?” Baird sprang up and 
listened; then he ran to open the window. 
The station gong was clanging wildly. 

Without a word, each seized his “‘sou’ wester’’ 
hat and dashed out the door and across the 
road. There was excitement in the station; 
the crew were in the boat-room, tumbling 
into their yellow oilskins. Clark was at the 
telephone. He hung up the receiver and 
turned away as Cupid broke into the room. 

**All right, captain! They’ll havetwo teams 
here at once!”’ 


Maxwell was explaining: “Big freighter | 
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ashore at Glencoe. We're going up Sheridan 
Road—trains are blocked with the snow.” 

Haven buttoned his jacket and looked out 
the window. Through the whirl of the storm 
could be seen white shapes where the ice was 
piled in blocks and cones, for the fall had been 
exceptionally cold. Beyond were mist and surf. 
Over all, ‘filling every nook of the sturdy little 
building, was the roar of the lake—that crash- 
ing, rumbling, never-slackening wail of death. 

The captain was giving an order. Six yellow 
figures, with hats jammed down and sweater 
collars crowded up, slipped out into the 
night to tramp the six miles through blinding, 
clogging snow. Haven and the captain waited 
for the horsés. Later they, too, were on the 
road, the broad wheels crunching and slipping, 
the beach-cart rattling behind, the horses 
bending their heads to thedriving storm. The 

captain on the right, Haven on the left, 
they plowed along, the reins resting 
about their necks, their weight thrown 
now and again upon the spokes of the 
forward wheels. They passed Athletic 
Field and Haven remembered his lame 
shoulder. 

It was ten minutes after six o’clock 
when they left the station. When 
Winnetka was passed and the Lake- 
side Water-Tower loomed dimly ahead, 
Haven seized a moment’s lull to fumble 
with numb fingers beneath his sweater, 
and pull out his watch. The last 
Winnetka are lamp threw an intermit- 
tent light over his shoulder. It was 
nine o’clock! And nearly a mile te go! 

At the turn, where the road swung 
off to the west, they were hailed by 
Baird. His voice floated weirdly down 
the wind. The horses stopped at the 
ditch and pawed for a footing; then, 
led by the captain, they plunged for- 
ward, boat and beach-cart lumbering 
after. For a space it was dark going, 
picking a way between the trees and 
floundering over snow-covered logs. 

Dim forms were moving about, shout- 
ing faintly. There was the sound of 
axes. Haven stumbled ahead of the 
horses, and saw knots of men cutting 
a path down the ravine. One man 
stood close at hand, swinging a lantern 
and yelling orders. He saw Haven 
and came forward; in the flickering 
light there was a yellow shine from 
his cap and shoulders. 

“Has your boat come? I’m 
Lieutenant Jenkins, of 
Fort Sheridan.” 

Haven led him back 
to the boat, where the 
crew had clustered; 
a moment later the 
captain appeared, 
coming toward them 
from the edge of the 
bluff, a glass in his 
hand. 

“| have a company 
here,”’ said the lieu- 
tenant. ““My men are 
at your disposal.” 

The captain nodded. 
“We'll have to let the 
boat down,” he said. 
“We can’t reach her 
with the shot.’ 

A spare line was 
made fast to the rear axle of the truck, and 
with fifty soldiers to hold back, the crew men 
gripping the wheels and the captain ahead 
guiding the tongue, the boat slid and rolled, 
rocking to the beach, a hundred feet below. 
Close to the bluff a bonfire was blazing. 

The soldiers gathered about curiously as 
the yellow-clad students fell into position and 
coolly, at a word of command, tossed the cork 
jackets over their heads and knotted them fast. 
There was a moment for breath, and Haven 
looked out. For fifty yards was nothing but 
ice, piled in rough hummocks. Out beyond, in 
the faint sky light, he could see the surf, a 
grinding, churning whirl of slush and broken 
ice. Each wave came riding down from the 
north in a sweeping curve, glancing off the 
breakwaters and falling back upon itself in a 
fury of spray. The overwhelmingness of it all 
awed Cupid, but it set his blood tingling and 
put new strength into his grip. Oddly enough, 
there was no thought of the shoulder. The 
football game seemed far in the past. 

“Lay hold here!”’ 


A score of soldiers sprang forward. Slowly 
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the boat scraped along over the hummocks; up, | hearts out!” There was. savage eagerness in that it was Thanksgiving week, with no reci- 
with a strain and a rhythmic “Heave !’’—down, | his voice. | tations to be dreaded. 
with a slide and a scramble. Close to the outer| Those on the ice set up a yell. Haven threw) Haven’s first concern was for the captain ; but 
edge was the highest ridge. Here, leaving the | a glance over his shoulder; the boat, a prey to | learning that he was well on the homeward way 
boat poised in air, the panting soldiers fell back, the wind, was drifting southward. At the | in an army ambulance, heart-broken over his first 
while the erew set their faces to the eastward. moment, they were poised on a wave, and he | defeat in twenty years of fighting the lake, Cupid 
A black hull was just visible against the scurry- saw, almost underneath the stern, the jagged | stumbled wearily toward the fire, in time to hear 
ing clouds. spiles of a breakwater end. A quick turn Maxwell, the pet of fhe Glee Club, lift his voice to 
Haven took a last glance at his oar, and stood | was needed, that was all; so he called in a cool | the pitch that had convulsed many an audience: 
gripping the gunwale. “Ho!”’ said the captain, | voice: “Boys, we forgot the dinner!’ 
peering over the stern, where his long steering-oar| “Give way, starboard! Back, port!” | “Tet’s send regrets!” said Clark. 
trailed off, and with a jerk the boat went career. | As on a pivot, the boat swung half around,| The lieutenant had a scrap of paper and a 
ing down the slope. Haven could see Maxwell, | the stern cleared the spiles by two yards, and | pencil; and with many a jest at the expense of 
No. 6, bracing his feet as the momentum of the then they were swept a rod to the south. ; fingers that would not unbend, they wrote out 
heavy boat swept him downward toward the, There is little need to tell of the rest of that a stiff little note, signed by all seven, with a 
tumbling ice and surf. | night; it is all in the annual report. How they | drop of blood where the “‘i’’ came in Sillsbee. 
Then came a shock and a splash! Haven was fought against wind, sea and shifting currents — 
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“But I don’t see myself what wouki haye 
stopped Sammie except the promise of a lic: ing.” 
This was the last day of September, a: | the 
| next day Sammie was observed to be s: ‘king 
|again. Somebody had given him a quar\-r for 
| a trifling service, and the money had 4: once 
been spent for cigarettes. 

| “I thought it was strange if Jacob had » « him 
| broken so’s he’d stay broken,” observ:.; Mr. 
| Havens. “’T'was Mr. Janeway gave bh.) the 
| quarter. That’s a warning to me, now | tell 
| you. I don’t ever pay a boy a quar + for 
| doing anything after this.” And Mr. |: .vens 
looked as if he had formerly been in th. habit 
of scattering quarters broadcast among ys, 
whereas it had been a long time since }. had 
given one even a penny, for any service. 





dragged off his feet. He stepped on a cake that | to the wrenching hulk that towered twenty feet 


It was seven o’clock the next morning. Haven,| Now all the Dwigans family, however \aste. 


tipped and plunged him to the waist in water 
that bit his flesh and chilled his lungs. As he 
scrambled over the rail, he heard a boyish voice 
from the bow: ‘‘Cracky, but it’s cold!” And 
he laughed as he sunk his blade into the foam. 
The line of surf was so twisted by cross- 
currents and so cut up by the broken ice that 
to make any headway was difficult. Haven 


recalled with a sense of desperation that he must | 


slung down the ice-coated ladder ; how a fainting 
| mother was lowered in a blanket with the little 
| red-haired child, who laughed and pulled Max- 
well’s hair, and tried to catch the spray that 
slapped her velvet cheek; how they backed in 
‘through the surf, swallowed a gulp of coffee, 
| pumped out the forward compartment, and then 
did it all over again, until in three trips nineteen 


above their heads; how man after man was 


muffled to the chin, an ache in every joint, eyes 
listless and marked with blue rings, stood on 
watch on the station porch. The newspaper boy 
came down the middle of the road, plowing up 
the snow as he trudged. He rolled the paper 
into a tight little ball and threw it with practised 
hand at the door. Haven opened it and looked 
it over. 

There was a long article headed: “Hero’s 





set the stroke for the crew; but there was no | lives were saved, with a stove-in, water-logged | Brave Act. Park Policeman Stops Runaway.” 
getting a grip on the water. He reached deep | surf-boat—all this is history. Below it, in a corner, these lines were tucked 
to catch a wave-top, but splashed feebly. Then| For the last time they were dragged from the | away: 
a glance showed him the wire-knit captain, stand- | boat. Sillsbee’s raw hands were frozen to his| “The grain steamer, Mary J. Griffin, went 
ing erect upon the stern air-tank, feet apart, | oar, and the lieutenant poured hot coffee over | ashore last night off Glencoe, and is a total loss. 
knees bending, his weight balanced on the big them, and supported him with a strong arm | The life-saving crew were slow in arriving, but 
oar, and he threw more heart into his stroke. | when he staggered over the hummocks to the | no lives were lost.’’ 

There was a moment of desperate struggling; | fire. Fortunately they were under the spell of | Cupid closed the paper, and forgetting his 


| ful and shiftless they might have beer. had 
| always been regarded as strictly honest. And 
so when the next night a store, or I shoul: have 
said the store which sold cigarettes, was |-roken 
open and the entire stock of cigarettes siolen, 
nobody for an instant suspected Sammie. Par. 
ticularly as Sammie the next day, appalled by 
the enormity of his deed, carefully hid aw:y his 
ill-gotten goods and forbore to smoke, ali!iough 
cruelly urged to do so by the pangs of appetite. 
“Does seem as if luck was on Jacob’s side,” 
commented Mr. Havens. “Here’s Sammie 
smoked up his quarter’s worth, and now there 
won’t be any for a while for Sammie to get hold 
of.” 
“Who do you think did the stealing?’”’ asked 
| Mr. Bane. 





inch by inch the white boat crept ahead, throwing 


| excitement; and so they ate the sandwiches | cracked lips, tried to whistle. Not that he was| ‘‘Well, I’ve been thinking over it considerable,” 


up every few seconds a film of spray that splashed | which reénforcements had brought from the fort, | jealous of the park policeman, but even an | replied Mr. Havens, with deliberation, ‘‘and I’m 
and froze on their stiffening oilskins. They took and chaffed each other, and thanked their stars | every-day hero has feelings. 


one big comber with a. rush, the bow slanting 
out over the crest and falling with a lurch, 
slapping up a small cloudburst. 

“It didn’t do a thing to him!’’ came in a 
shrill voice from young Maxwell, who, minus 
his sou’ wester, had got the most of it down 
his neck; and a chuckle ran through the 
boat. Soberness came in a moment, for 
breath Was precious; but that chuckle put 
new strength into seven pairs of arms. 

Just as they seemed to be through the 
worst, Haven saw the captain throw all his 
weight on the big oar with a suddenness 
that bent it, until, as the stern began to sink 
away and the bow to climb, it snapped like 
a reed and the captain staggered over the 
gunwale. Haven yelled, “Give way, boys!’ 
and plunging forward, gripped an ankle that 
was just disappearing. Then the stern was 
jerked around into the trough, a swirl of 
foam came dashing and leaping about them, 
and boat and crew were lifted high and car- 
ried swiftly shoreward. 

Haven, half-strangled in the surf, felt 
himself -curling up until one knee struck his 
chin and made him bite his tongue; then the 
white ice struck him full on the shoulder and 
hip, and blue-clad figures were dragging him 
upward. He still held the captain’s foot. 





| children, various opinions in regard to the matter 
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By Gulielma Zollinger 





| HEN Mr. Jacob Monasmith took the | should have wanted him to say if I’d have been 
helm of the Dwigans family as husband | Jacob, which I thank goodness I aint.” 
to the widow and stepfather to her Now the Widow Dwigans was extremely 


comely, and Miss Havens suddenly turned an 


The bonfire and quarts of hot coffee were at | were expressed by the citizens of Ganabrant. | enlightened gaze upon her brother. “I believe 


hand, and soon the boys, shivering and breathless, 
were drying their stiff clothes, which crackled 
when they moved. But the captain lay silent 
in the midst of a cluster of anxious workers, who 
cleaned the bleeding forehead and chafed the 
nerveless wrists. Haven looked out; the wreck 
had not broken up; there it loomed, bleak and 
dim. It came suddenly to him that as No. 1, 
he now commanded. 

The boat lay on the ice, a gaping hole in her 
forward compartment. The oars, gathered by 
the soldiers, were alongside. 

A few moments later Lieutenant Jenkins 
heard the sound of a hammer, and turning 
away from the captain, who was showing the 
first signs of life, he saw that the erew, gathered 
about the boat, were setting it to rights. Haven, 
with tools from the beach-cart, was nailing a 
piece of his jacket over the hole. 

**What’s this?” shouted the lieutenant. “You 
aren’t going out again ?’’ 

Haven wiped the spray from his eyes and 
nodded. 

“Why, man, it’s suicide! You can’t! I—I 
forbid it!” 

One of the soldiers appeared with an armful 
of barrel-staves, from which Haven selected three 


| The town had taken note of the outgoings and 
| incomings, the uprisings and downsittings of the 
_ Dwigans family for two years, and felt competent 
| to express itself. And with very few exceptions 
| its comment was unfavorable. 

| It was two years since Mr. Dwigans died, and 
| for many months it had been felt in the town 
| that the man who succeeded him as head of the 
family would take a hazardous position. For 


provision, they were now destitute; and none of 

the family seemed to have any intention of mend- 

ing their circumstances if work was a condition 
mt. 

“There’s five of them, counting the widow,” 
remarked old Peter Havens, on the wedding 
morning. “And for two years they’ve been 
wanting all they saw and buying all they wanted. 
| It’s surprising they aint destituter than they be, 
| and it’s my belief that Jacob Monasmith is plumb 

” 1% 

“Oh, well,’ responded Mr. Havens’s sister, 
“Jacob’s got sense, but he has no power of 
| observation. That’s what ails him. Powers 





| of observation were denied him, and he hasn’t | 


| noticed the children nor how they act.” 
| “Now there’s that seventeen-year-old Sammie— 


although Mr. Dwigans had left them a decent | 


you wish you were Jacob,” she observed. 

“Not much!” protested the elderly man, while 
his face flushed. “I wouldn’t have the widow, 
not if she was twice as good-looking as she is— 
with that there Sammie for a stepson. Not 
much, I wouldn’t have him stepsoning it around 
me! Haven’t I just been telling you that Jacob 
Monasmith is plumb erazy to do as he’s doing 
| today? And would I be doing what I think is 
crazy in another man ?’’ 

“TI don’t know,” returned Miss Havens. 
“Some men do.” 

Mr. Havens, knowing from past experience 
that when he discussed men with his sister he 
was apt to get the worst of it, now rose abruptly 
from his chair and left the room. 

“Gracious me!’’ reflected the spinster, after he 
had gone. “He a stepfather and me a stepaunt 
to that Sammie!” 

Meanwhile Sammie loafed and smoked de- 
fiantly. The marriage went on and was done, 
and the newly wedded pair, with the three daugh- 
ters of the bride, sat down to a feast the like of 
which had not been in that house for months. 

This marriage took place in the spring, and as 
summer advanced and waned, Sammie grew more 
| moody and defiant. For Mr. Monasmith had 





inclined to believe it was one of those azitators 
that’s so opposed to boys’ smoking them. 
All is fair in love and war, you know, as 
the saying is.” 

“But we haven’t any of those agitators 
here,”’ objected Mr. Bane. “Besides, the 
one that did it has laid himself liable to 
the penitentiary.’ 

“Well, as for having any of them here, 
we might have them here unknown to us,” 
returned Mr. Havens, obstinately. 





Meanwhile, Jacob Monasmith found the 
peace and happiness of his life broken in 
upon. Aithough temperate himself, he knew 
the strength of appetite, for Miss Havens was 
mistaken when she said he had no powers of 
observation. He had very great powers 
of observation and a great sympathy for the 
tempted. And he was not long in discover- 
ing the identity of the thief. 

“°T was Janeway giving him that quarter 
that started it,’’ he mused. ‘‘Sammie hadn't 
had any for quite a spell, and when the 
quarter’s worth was gone he got desperate 
and stole.’”’ And Jacob sighed as he put on 

| his hat and went to seek his stepson. 

He found him, after some search, behind the 
| barn, sitting listlessly on an old, overturned 

wagon-bed. Taking a seat beside him, Jacob 
said, ‘‘Where have you hid them, Sammie ?” 

The boy started up in terror, but his step- 

father laid a detaining hand on his arm. “Sit 
still!” he said, kindly but firmly. There was 
silence a moment, during which the strength of 
will that lay behind that detaining hand was 
making itself felt all through Sammie’s deranged 
nervous system. And when the question was 
repeated, ‘‘Where have you hid them, Sammie?” 
the answer came in a whisper, ‘‘Up in the loft.” 

For some time Jacob deliberated. Then he 
| said, “Do you love your mother, Sammie?” 

“Yes, I do!” came the answer, and the boy 
| burst into tears. 
| “T Jove her, too,” said Jacob. “Now we'll see 

what can be done. We don’t want her to find 
out about this, Sammie.” 

The boy listened with bated breath. 

“Do you love her well enough to promise me 
|mever to steal any more? This is what I’m 
| asking you, Sammie. Do you love your mother 
| well enough to promise me, because you love her, 
never to steal any more ?” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, respectfully. 
“Then,” said Jacob, removing his hand from 

the boy’s arm and rising, ‘I love her well enough 
| to get you ont of this scrape. But there’s one 
| thing more I’d like to ask you. Of course you 


or four before replying: “We don’t come under | undersized little runt that’s smoking cigarettes said to his wife, ‘I do not approve of Sammie | don’t love me any, but do you respect me enough 
continually!” resumed Mr. Havens. ‘Is he smoking cigarettes. They’re bad for him, which- | to promise me to quit smoking those things?” 
going to call Jacob ‘father,’ and act respectfully? | ever way you take it. And I don’t feelitmyduty| “I do!’ said Sammie, solemnly. 


your authority.” 
“But you aren’t the captain —” 
“Yes. I’m acting captain.” 


Not much he aint! He calls him Old Mona- 


| to provide him the money to buy them with.” 


The officer sputtered, with a gesture of dismay, smith already. Jacob won’t be the one to make| Mrs. Monasmith, who was very happy with 


as Baird set up the pump. 
“All ready, boys!’’ said Cupid, with a last 
look at the patched bow. Baker, the “prep” 


aman out of Sammie. Looks kind of conceited 
| in him to be trying it, to my notion.” 


| her new husband, submitted to his decision, and 
| Sammie, who might otherwise have bullied her 


“T’m not wanting to ask too much of you,” 
said Jacob, “but any time you should fee! it in 
your heart to call me ‘pa,’ I’ll be proud tv hear 
| you, son.” And then Jacob walked away. 











The elderly sister now moved hurriedly to the | into furnishing him cigarette money, saw that; Nobody stood by to see the tumult in Sa:mmie’s 


substitute, just then came up, dragging the spare | window, and looked out upon a short figure she | 


she was adamant to all his coaxing and scolding. | small nature that day, and nobody saw his spirit 


steering-oar, which was adjusted in its loop. 

**Let her go!’ 

A long line of soldiers stood gazing in wonder 
at sight of the renewed battle. Haven had taken 
advantage of a lull, and before plunging into the 
hardest surf, he had a few seconds in which to 
get the balance of his oar. And then came a 
tussle for life. Teeth were set and eyes staring. 
Maxwell was pumping furiously, barely holding 
his own against the rush of the inpouring water. 
Haven, standing on the little platform and sway- 
ing easily with the rise and fall of the stern, felt 
the blood jump through his veins; his fresh 
young muscles knotted firmly. 

“Hold her, boys! Hold her if you pull your 


had caught a glimpse of coming up the street. 
| Yes, there came Sammie, his air one of bravado 
| which he thought manly, his hat on the back of 
his head, and a cigarette in his mouth. His pale 
and sallow skin seemed only a different shade 
from his taffy-colored hair, and his hands were 


indignation. 

“That’s Sammie!” she said to her brother. 
“He said he wasn’t going to be to the wedding, 
and he aint.” 





point,” responded Mr. Havens. ‘That’s what I 


He might have worked and earned his own | burst its bonds and stand ready to begin « larger 
money, but work for himself was something of growth. For Jacob had gone to right things 


thrust into his trousers pockets. As Miss Havens 
looked, her expression changed from curiosity to | “He’s shut Sammie off on cigarettes. I hadn’t | I’m ready to pay for them. Least said, oonest 


which Sammie did not approve. 
The town of Ganabrant had not failed to 
| watch with interest Mr. Monasmith’s career as 


| a stepfather. 
“There’s one thing,’ said old Mr. Havens. 


| supposed Jacob would quite get up the nerve to 

do that. I expect he threatened to lick him if he 

| didn’t quit.’’ 
Mr. Bane, his auditor, laughed derisively. 


“He is mild-spoken,’’ agreed Mr. Havens. 


with the burglarized storekeeper, who was @ firm 
friend of his. P 
| “You can keep your mouth shut, I know, 
| began Jacob, when the two were alone. “Now 
I’ve found out who took those cigarettes, and 


mended. How much were they worth to you?” 


| The storekeeper named a sum and Jacob 
| promptly paid it. “I could have brought them 
| back to you,” he remarked, ‘but I didn’t do it 


“Tf he’d said he wasn’t going to be to the house | “Jacob lick anybody!” he exclaimed. “Jacob | because I didn’t want them to be here tempting 
| after the wedding, it would have been more to the | wouldn’t touch a fly !”’ 


boys.” 
For a moment his friend, the storekeepet 
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joke’ at him. “Jacob,” he said with admira-| 
tion, “ou were cut out for a father if ever a man 
Jac» blushed all over his homely visage. “I 
at vf hen wee whee 1 menses. Csmenes 


three girls,’? he answered, modestly. 
\ildren have lots of good in them, if a body 
know: where to find it.” 

And as months passed, the town of Ganabrant | 
began ‘0 see dimly what the stepfather had all | 
along --en through his large vision. 


Years went by, and Sammie was out in the) 
world for himself—doing well, too, although | 
Jacob thought, with a sigh, that he had never | 


said “)a.’”’ Then Jacob fell sick. The mother, 
fright-ied and distracted at the thought of losing | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





hand cordially in his, he said, “Don’t you worry, 
pa. I’m right here, and I’m going to stay.”’ 








he must have felt at all this hullabaloo, this lover 


| of privacy and quiet, to have his name cried from 


| Mr. Monasmith smiled and said faintly, “I | the treetops, and his retreat advertised to every 


| knew you would be, son.” 
“T never see the beat!’’ 
‘declared Miss Havens, who 
| was assisting Mrs. Mona- 
| smith, as, indeed, all the 
| town were doing, for Jacob 
‘had many friends. “It’s 
‘pa’ this and ‘pa’ that con- 
tinually, and every time 
that Sammie says ‘pa,’ it 
seems as good as a dose of 
| medicine to Jacob.” 
“Well,” admitted Mr. 


WINTER WREN. 





passer-by! 

I have never known the wood- 
pecker to show any excitement at 
the presence of hawk or owl, proba- 
bly because he is rarely preyed upon 
by these marauders. In their nests 
and in their winter quarters, deeply 
excavated in trunk or branch of 
tree, woodpeckers are beyond the 
reach of both beak and claw. 

The day I saw the winter wren 
I saw two kinglets fly from one 
sycamore to another in an open 


him, was of little use. But Sammie, in the full | Havens, reluctantly, when Mr. Monasmith had field, uttering their fine call-notes. That so 
plenitude of his small powers, stepped to.the recovered, to the great joy of his family, “Jacob small a body can brave the giant cold of our 
front. Straight as a grenadier he marched into has made a man out of Sammie, but I don’t see winters seems remarkable enough. These are 
how he did it.’’ 


Jacob’s sick-ruom, and taking his stepfather’s 











our birds over the 
country in sum- 
mer is like that of the people, quite uniform. 
Every wood and field has its quota, and no| 
place so barren but it has some bird to visit 
it. One knows where to look for sparrows and 


thrushes and bobolinks and warblers and fly- | 


HE distribution of | 


and beneath the rubbish like a mouse or a chip- 
| munk. The winter wren may always be known 
| by these squatting, bobbing-out-and-in habits. 
As I sought a still closer view of him, he flitted 
stealthily a few yards up the run and disappeared 
“beneath ite plank bridge near a house. 


| 






Bill of Fare of the Winter Wren. 


catchers. But the occupation of the country by | 


our winter residents suggests that of the Indians. 


They are found in little bands, a few here and | 


there, with large tracts quite untenanted. 
One may walk for hours through the winter 
woods and not see or hear a bird. Then he may 


come upon a little troop of chickadees, with a nut- | 


hatch or two in their wake, and may be a downy 
woodpecker. Birds not of a feather flock together 
at this inclement season. The question of food 
is always an urgent one. Evidently the nut- 
hatch thinks there must be food where the chick- 
adees flit and call so cheerily, and the woodpecker 
isprobably drawn to the nuthatch 
for the same reason. 

Together they make a pretty 
thorough search — fine, finer, 
finest. The chickadee explores 
the twigs and smaller branches ; 
what he gets is on the surface, 
and so fine as to be almost micro- 
scopic. The nuthatch explores 
the trunks and larger branches 
of the trees; he goes a little 
deeper, into erevices of the bark 
and under lichens. Then comes 
downy, who goes deeper still. He bores for 
larger game through the bark and into the trunks 
and branches themselves. 

In late fall this band is often joined by the 
kinglet and the brown creeper. The kinglet is 


finer-eyed and finer-billed than even the chicka- | 
dee, and no doubt gathers what the latter over- | 
looks, while the brown creeper, with his long, | 
slender, curved bill, takes what both the nuthatch | 
and the woodpecker miss, Working together, it | 


seems as if they must make a pretty clean sweep. 


But the trees are numerous and large and the | 
birds are few. Only a mere fraction of tree | 
surface is searched over at any one time. In | 


large forests probably only a mere fraction of | 
the trees are visited at all. 

The other day—mid winter—in walking through 
the snowless woods, I saw chickadees, nut- 
hatches and woodpeckers upon the ground, upon 


Toots and fallen branches. They were looking | 


for the game that had fallen, as a boy looks for 
apples under the tree. 


A Game of Hide and Seek. 


The winter wren is so called because he often 
braves our Northern winters, but it is rarely that 
one sees him at this season. I think I have seen 
him only twice in winter in my life. 


of one long walk, recently in. February, was 
Seeing one of these birds. Walking along a by- 
Toad, beside a little creek in the edge of a wood, 
= ® caught a glimpse of a small brown bird 

Ane 


under a stone bridge. I thought to 
myself no bird but a 
wren would take refuge 
under so small a bridge 
as that. 
upon it and expected to 
see the bird dart out at 
the upper end. As it did 


covered with logs and 


up. . 
Presently I saw the 
wren courtesying and ges- 





ticulating beneath an old 
Dow: wooppecxer. 0g. ASI approached he 
disappeared in the bank 

bene... some loose stones, then came out again 
and tk another peep at me, then fidgeted about 
vp & inoment and disappeared again, running | 


GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET. 


The event * 


I stepped down | 


not appear, I scrutinized | 
the bank of the little run, | 


brush, a few rods farther | 


I wondered what he could feed upon at such a 
time. There was but little snow upon the 
| ground, but the weather was cold. The wren, 
so far as I know, is entirely an insect-feeder, and 
where can he find insects in midwinter in our 
climate? Probably by searching under bridges, 
under brush heaps, in holes and cavities in banks 
where the sun falls warm. In such places he 
may find dormant spiders and flies and other 


| the .wall, and so looked over, but there was. 


hibernating insects or their larve. We have a| 


little mosquito-like crea- 


mainly birds of the evergreens, although at times 
they frequent the groves and the orchards. How 


does the kinglet know he has a brilliant bit of 
| color on his crown which he can uncover at will, 
|and that this has great charms for the female? 
| During the rivalries of the males in the mating 
seasons, and at other times also, they flash this 
I witnessed what 


brilliant ruby at each other. 
seemed to be a competitive 
display of this kind one 
evening in November. 

I was walking along the 
road, when my ear was 
attracted by the fine, shrill 
lisping and piping of a 
small band of these birds 
in an apple-tree. I paused 
to see what was the occa- 
sion of so much noise and 
bluster among these tiny 
bodies. There were four 
or five of them, all more 


or less excited, and two of them especially so. | 


I think the exeitement of the others, among them 
a golden crown, was only a reflection of that of 
these two. These were hopping around each 
other, apparently peering down upon something 
beneath them. I suspected a cat concealed behind 


nothing there. Observing them more closely, I 
saw that the two birds were entirely 





ture that comes forth in 


Mareh or in 
midwinter, as 
{soon as the 
temperature is 
a little above 
freezing. One 
may see them performing their little air-dances 
when the air is so chilly that one buttons his 
overcoat about him in his walk. They are 
darker than the mosquito,—a sort of dark water- 
| color,—and are very frail to the touch. Maybe 
the wren knows the hiding-place of these insects. 

With food in abundance no doubt many more 
of our birds would brave the rigors of our winters. 
I have known a pair of bluebirds to brave them 
on such poor rations as are afforded by the hard- 
hack or sugarberry—a drupe the size of a small 
| pea with a thin, sweet skin. . Probably hardly 
one per cent. of the’drupe is digestible food. 
Bluebirds in December will also eat the berries 
of the poison ivy, as will the downy woodpecker. 

Robins will pass the winter with us when 
_the cover of a pine or hemlock forest can be 
had near a supply of red cedar berries. The 
cedar-bird probably finds little other food in the 
valley of the Hudson and in New England, 
yet I see occasional flocks of them every winter 
month. 

Sometimes the chickadees and nuthatches, 
hunting through the winter woods, make a 
discovery that brings every bird within hear- 
ing to the spot—they spy out the little screech- 
owl hiding in the thick of a hemlock -tree. 
What an event it is in the day’s experience! 
It sets the whole clan agog. 

While I was walking in the December woods, 
one day, my attention was attracted by a great 
hue and cry among these birds. I found them 
in and about a hemlock-tree—eight or ten chick- 
adees and four or five red-bellied nuthatches. 
Such a chiding chorus of tiny voices I had not 


WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH. 


alarm so much as it was that of trouble and 
displeasure. 

I gazed long and long up into the dark, dense 
green mass of the tree to make out the cause of 
all this excitement. The chickadees were cling- 
ing to the ends of the sprays, as usual, appar- 


heard for a long time. The tone was not that of | 






oecupied with each other. 
They behaved exactly as if they were 
comparing crowns, and each extolling 


ward, the deep orange crown uncovered 
and showing as a large, brilliant cap, 


the side feathers below the wings were 
fluffed out. They did not come to blows, 
but followed each other about amid the 
branches, uttering their thin, shrill notes 
and displaying their golden crowns to 
the utmost. Evidently it was some sort 
of strife or dispute or rivalry that 
centered about this brilliant patch. 

Few persons seem aware that the 
goldfinch is also a winter bird—it is so 
brilliant and familiar in summer and so 
neutral and withdrawn in winter. Its 
call-note and manner of flight do not 
change, but the color of the male and their 
habits are very different from those of summer. 


In winter they congregate in small, loose flocks, | 


both sexes of a dusky yellowish brown, and feed 
upon the seeds of grasses and weeds that stand 
above the snow in fields and along fences. 

The Cheery Goldfinch. 


‘Day after day I have observed a band of five 


or six of them feeding amid the dry stalks of the | 


evening primrose by the roadside. They were 
adepts in extracting the seed from the pods. 
How pretty their call to each other at such times— 
“paisley’’ or “peasely,”’ with the rising inflection! 











SNOW-BUNTING. 


The only one of our winter birds that really 
seems a part of the winter, that seems to be born 
of the whirling snow, and to be happiest when 
storms drive thickest and coldest, is the snow- 
bunting, the real snowbird, with plumage copied 
from the fields where the drifts hide all but the 
tops of the tallest weeds—large spaces of pure 


| ently very busy looking for food, and all the | white touched here and there with gray and 


time uttering their shrill plaint. The nuthatches 
perched about upon the branches or ran up and 


down the tree-trunks, incessantly piping their happiest of all winter bird sounds. 
At last I made out the cause of the laughter of children. 


displeasure. 
disturbance—a little owl on a limb, looking down 


brown. Its twittering call and chirrup coming 


‘gut of the white obscurity is the sweetest and 


It is like the 
The fox-hunter hears it 
on the snowy hills, the farmer hears it when he 





GOLDFINCH. 


his own. Their heads were bent for-, 


their tails were spread, and at times | 
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the country schoolboy hears it as he breaks his 
way through the drifts toward the school. It is 
always a voice of good cheer and contentment. 
One March, during a deep snow, a large flock 
of them stayed about my vineyards for a couple 
of days, feeding upon the seeds of redroot and 
other weeds that stood above the snow. What 
boyhood associations their soft and cheery calls 
brought up! How plump and well-fed and hardy 
they looked, and how alert and suspicious they 
were! They evidently had had experiences with 
hawks and shrikes. Every minute or two they 
would all spring into the air as one bird, circle 
about for a moment, then alight upon the snow 
again. Occasionally one would perch upon a 
wire or grape-vine, as if to keep watch and ward. 


A Feathered Assassin. 


Presently, while I stood in front of my study 
looking at them, a larger and darker bird came 
swiftly by me, flying low and straight toward 
the buntings. He shot beneath the wires and 
evidently hoped to surprise the birds. It wasa 
shrike, thirsting for blood or brains. But the 
buntings were on the ajert, and were up in the 
air before the feathered assassin reached them. 
As the flock wheeled about, 
he joined them and flew 
along with them for some 
distance, but made no at- 
tempt to strike that I could 
see. 

Presently he left them 
and perched upon the top 
of a near maple. The birds 
did not seem to fear him 
now, and swept past the 
tree-top where he sat as if 
to challenge him to a race, 
and then went their way. 
I have seen it stated that these birds, when sud- 
denly surprised by a hawk, will dive beneath the 
snow to escape him. They doubtless roost upon 
the ground, as do most ground - builders, and 
hence must often be covered by the falling snow. 
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A Very Small Hero. 
By Lieut. Charles A. E. King, U.S.N. 


HE naval and military services 
have their heroes of industry 
as well as their heroes of 
battle, as you will agree when 
you have been told of the devo- 
tion to duty of little Youchi, 
a tiny Jap, employed by a 
ship of the United States Navy. 

The greatest care is taken of the boilers in our 
great war-ships, because on their efficiency 
depends the usefulness of the vessel as a cruis- 
ing and fighting machine. 

Fresh water is used in them whenever it is 
possible to do so, for if salt 4vater is used a 
heavy deposit or scale is formed upon the heating 
surfaces of the interior. This lowers the boilers’ 
efficiency in a marked degree, and often becomes 
an element of danger because it tends to cause 
the steel sheets to burn and blister, and thus 
reduces their strength. 

Sometimes, however, sea-water must be used, 
and then, when port is reached, the deposit of 
scale is removed from the boilers. 

The only efficacious method of scaling boilers 
is to send men into them, armed with small 
hammers, who knock the scales off the sheets bit 
by bit. This is a tedious and unpleasant labor, 
for it is hard to lie all day long in a wilderness 
of tubes and rods in an atmosphere full of damp- 
ness and oily vapor, and. hammer, hammer, 
hammer at the stubborn scale. 

The spaces are confined and awkward, and 
many that must be reached are so small that a 

man cannot squeeze within reach of the scale 

there. 

So it happens that in Japan small boys are 
employed for this dirty work—little fellows of 
almost infantile age. These urchins get less 
than fifteen cents for a day’s work that begins 
at seven in the morning and ends at six at 

night. But smilingly they crawl into the 
gloomy caverns of steel where 
their duty lies; cheerily their 
hammers rat-tat-tat all day long, 
and grimy, but smiling still, they 
crawl out at night and seek their 
homes and their steaming bowls 
of rice. 

One day, not long before the 
Battle of Manila Bay, one of our 

great war-ships came into Yokohama after a 

long run at sea, under orders to proceed with 

all dispatch to Hongkong, and found it neces- 
sary to “scale boilers.” The useful little Japa- 
nese boiler-boys were brought on board and set to 
work, all of them being in charge of a Japanese 
of larger growth, who mustered them morning 
and night, and gave them orders to work inside 
the boilers until called out. They could have 
little idea of the lapse of time while in the con- 
tinuous night of those grim interiors. 

The ship was much hurried, and on a certain 
day orders were given to close up the boilers 
when the work of the day was ended, and to 
prepare to go to sea at once. The boiler-boys 
had hardly left the ship, when the various open- 





id in the holes and recesses in the bank | in wide-eyed intentness upon me. How pee | goes to fodder his cattle from the distant stack, | ings of the boilers were closed by the man-of-war’s 
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men, all except an upper manhole in each boiler, | 
and the water started in from the pumps. 

Work is done quietly and swiftly under the 
discipline of a ship-of-war, and every boiler but 
one was soon entirely closed. The last plate of 
this last boiler was about to be fastened in its 
place, and so change the empty caldron into a 
vast tank of water, when the rat-tattat of a 
scaling hammer was heard far back in its gloomy 
recesses. 

The fireman at the opening paused and listened. 
There could be no mistake. Rat-tat-tat, rat-tat- 
tat came the sounds. The fireman called, 
“Oidé!” in seaport Japanese, and back came 
the cheery, ‘“‘Yoroshi,” of the little boiler-boy, 
who had been overlooked in the last muster, and 
had stuck to his post until the proper orders came 








% W° LL, if you aren’t 
a—!” 

The ready vocabu- 
lary of the average college “man” 
failed him, and he sank back 
limply on the hammock cushions 
as a small figure in a dripping 
white duck frock came running 
up the veranda steps and disap- 
peared within the hall door. 

“It ill becometh a senior to 
show curiosity,” said the lad in 
the hemmock to himself, “but I 
fain would know what has gone 
amiss with my sweet sister. I 
sorely fear tliat she has been in 
the lake again! I will e’en go 
and see.’ And a moment later 
he was pounding on her door, 
just at the top of the stairs. 

“ Betsey!’ he called. She 
hated to be called Betsey, and he 
knew it. “Oh, I say, Betsey!” 

“Run away, Bobby, there’s 
a good boy!’ came a voice from 
within. ‘I’m busy!” 

“But, Betty!’’ began he. 

“But, Bobby !’’ mocked she. 

**You—ah— you seem to be 
wet,” he suggested. 

Betty dropped a shoe. 

“T just came up to inquire if 
that’s the latest thing in bathing- 
suits,” he said, changing his 
tack. “I know that water is 
good for ducks, but I didn’t sup- 
pose it improved russet shoes.”’ 

Betty dropped another shoe. 

“Bob” was not used to being 
snubbed by this bit of fifteen- 
year-old girlhood. He meditated 
a minute, and tacked again. 

“Come, Betty, dear,” he 
wheedled, ‘‘tell your own brother 
all about it! And say, Betty, I guess there’s a | 
box of caramels in my room, and if you will — 
What did you say?” He grinned wickedly as 
he heard her steps approaching the door. 

“For a grave and reverend senior, I must say 
you show an astonishing amount of—of frivolly 
curiosity,’”’ she observed. 

“Frivolly’s good!’ said he, admiringly. 
“Continue, Miss Jennings.” 

“Caramels first!” said Miss Jennings. 

“Suspicious child! I’ll give them to you after 
supper. Tell me how you —” 

“Now, get them now!” she insisted. And 
Robert got them. 

“Why, it was nothing at all,’’ she began, open- 
ing the door a crack to receive them. “I went 
down to the landing to mail a letter, you know,— 
Have a caramel, Bobby ?—and there was not a 
soul in the post-office or in the warehouse, for it 
was just between boats. I sat down on a box in 
the warehouse and waited for the post-office girl | 
to come back, so that I could buy some stamps. | 
While I sat there, that French nurse—she’s with 
those lovely people at the hotel, you know—came | 
through the warehouse with the dear little boy | 
and went out on the wharf. A few minutes | 
later she gave an awful scream. I ran out on the | 
dock and found her pointing frantically at the | 
water, crying, ‘Vite! Vite! O mon Dieu!’ 
She had let that baby fall off the edge of the | 
wharf, somehow! The water is frightfully deep 
there, and the only person in sight was a man in 
a boat, and he was too far away. There was no 
time to lose, so you see I just had to —” 

“Fall in after him? Exactly. I see. Good 
for you! Who pulled you out?” 

“Oh, the man in the boat got there in time for 
that. He lifted the child into the boat and towed 
me into shallow water. It was almost impossible 
for me to swim in all my skirts, of course. A lot 
of people were on the dock by that time, and I 
ran home as fast as I could. Now will you go 
and let me get off these wet things ?’’ 

Robert started down-stairs. Then he called: 

“Say, Betty, did the baby get wet, too?” 

Betty was a patient worm, but she sometimes 
turned. Robert was only half-way down the 
stairs when a well-aimed duck skirt struck him 








‘* WRAPPED HIM IN ITS DRIPPING FOLDS.”’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to leave it. Grimy and wet, but smiling, he| The young man was seeing visions of the | child 
| crawled along the rods and stays until his half-| future, stretching beyond the student life which 


shaved head stuck out from the manhole, less | would end with another year. How he would 
than a foot above the surface of the rising water | work to help his father retrieve the losses of the 
within. last few years! He must look out for little 
There was nothing on board that ship good | Betty, too; and his arm tightened around her. 

enough for little Youchi that night—“‘the ladas| As for Betty, she was concerned neither with 
done his dooty.’”’ He was fed—in fact, stuffed | dreams nor with visions. When Bob was home 
and laden with clothes and presents of all kinds. | her happy heart knew no past, no future, only a 
And as he went over the side, the moon that | glad, satisfying present. 

hung over Fuji Yama smiled down upon the| ‘Here comes some one!” exclaimed Bob, sud- 
happiest Jap in the mikado’s empire. denly, asa boat grated on the beach. “I tell you, 


The boat that carried him ashore left the ship | Betty, it must be papa and mamma coming to 
as the anchor came aweigh, and until the grow- | thank you. The scene will be touching! They'll 
ing distance became too great, his piping, cheery fall on your neck and kiss you and weep, and 
little voice could be heard calling out the kindly maybe— Why, Betty, where are you going? 
farewell word, “Sayonara! Sayonara!” 





| Here, hold on!’”? And he made a grab for her 
skirts as she sprang up and dashed into the house. 

“So shy!”’ murmured he. “Reminds me of me 
when I was young.” And he followed her. 

The stranger, for Bob’s guess was correct, had 
by this time crossed the broad slope of the lawn, 
and Mf. Jennings advanced to meet him as he 
came up the steps. He introduced himself as a 
Mr. Eliot, and asked to see Miss Jennings. 

“Be seated, please,’ said his host, cordially, 
“and I will find Betty. She 
was here a minute ago.””’ He 
went to find the runaway, 
while Mr. Eliot seated him- 
self by one of the low parlor 
windows. 

Luckless. Betty! In her 
panic she had taken refuge in 
the parlor, forgetting the open 
window, through which the 
words of a lively discussion 
now reached the veranda. 

“No, I don’t want to go 
out!” a girlish voice was 
saying. “I can’t! O Bob, 
I don’t want to be thanked 
for—for knowing how to 
swim! It’s ridiculous!’ 

“But you'll have to see 
him, you know, Bettikin!’’ 
argued another voice, “It 
would be rude not to. And 
it won’t be so bad. You 











stand behind and prompt 
you, and—here’s father!’’ 


dently submitted gracefully 
went calmly to the veranda, where she 


duction like the true little gentlewoman 
she was, putting out a shy hand to greet 
the dreaded stranger. If there was an amused 
twinkle in his eyes, she didn’t see it. 

The introductions over, she waited for him to 
say something of the afternoon, and with the 
inconsistency of womankind, she was a little 
disappointed because he didn’t say it. Instead, 
* he drew forward a chair for her and placed his 
own beside it. Then he sat down and began to 
talk as any chance caller might. The conversa- 
tion turned naturally to the attractions of Keuka. 

“It is a wonderfully beautiful lake,’’ Mr. Eliot 
remarked. “We are ‘doing’ the New York lakes, 
squarely on the head, and unrolling, wrapped a party of us, and this is the prettiest we have 
him in its dripping folds, while a jeering voice | found yet. In fact, I think I never saw a more 
called : beautiful sheet of water, except Lake Geneva. It 

“Say, Bobby, did you get wet, too?” ought to be more popular, I should think.” 

— “Tt would be if it were better known,” said 

The six-o’clock boat brought Mr. Jennings | Bob, ‘‘but we like it better as it is. The people 
from his day in the town at the end of the lake, | who do come are old Keuka lovers, and come 
twelve miles away; and while the three had | year after year. I think the lake must possess 
supper on the broad veranda, Bob gave his | some magic property, like the fountain of Tivoli, 
father a dramatic account of the rescue. for those who come once always come back.’ 

“It was thrilling!” he said. “A dramainone| ‘Then I hope the spell may work in my case, 
act. Scene, the wharf, with fair Keuka in back- | for I want to try the fishing here next summer. 
ground; French maid walking up and down, | Is that your catboat moored out here? I came 
holding the heir of millions by the hand—the | near playing pirate and capturing her this morn- 
papa must have a few millions, or he couldn’t | ing; she’s a little beauty, and the breeze was 
afford a silly French nurse. The child escapes | just right.” 
and falls into forty fathoms of lake; nurse howls| ‘You might have had her as well as not. The 
crescendo; enter Betty, centre; enter papa, left | Sigma is a nice boat—a regular bird. She’s 
centre; enter mamma, right centre; enter the | safe, too, and that’s a consideration, for this lake 
hotel, all points of compass —’’ is treacherots ; the breeze has a way of dropping 

“They didn’t at all!” Betty interrupted. | over the hills most unexpectedly. Won’t you 
“Your imagination needs a curb, Robert! Don’t | come out with me in the morning ?”’ 
pay any attention to him, father. I'll tell you | “Thank you; we leave on the early boat, so I 
all about it after supper.” | fear I must forego that pleasure till I come again. 

And when Hannah had taken the tea-things | Do you ride?” he suddenly asked Betty, as he 
away, Betty perched on the arm of her father’s | noticed a wheel leaning against the rail. 
chair and told him the story of the afternoon. “No,” she replied, “‘or, that is, a little. That 

“Well, Bettikin,”’ said he, “it paid to know | isn’t my wheel. One of the girls left it the other 
how to swim, aside from the mere pleasure of it, | day when it rained, and she had to drive home. 
didn’t it ?” and he stroked the curly head tenderly. | I’m going to have one next year, if—’’ She 

Then Betty crept into the hammock beside the | paused. Surely, it would be ill-bred to tell a 
big brother, who was her hero and her torment- | stranger that her father could not afford the 
in-chief, and silence fell on the little group as | wheel this summer, because the grapes all froze 
they watched the sunset light glow over lake and | last fall, and Bob’s college expenses swallowed 
hill and vineyard, and then fade softly, while | up many little luxuries. 
katydids and crickets sang the day to sleep. As| “The roads here are fine, I’ve noticed,” he 
the dusk deepened, lights began to flash out from | said, not seeming to observe her hesitation. “But 
the hotels and cottages on the farther shore, and | I must go, or Mrs. Eliot will have searching 
flaring torches marked the merry camp over on | parties out for me. She wanted to come with 
“The Bluff,” which at this point thrusts its steep | me, but she is not strong, and she had such a 
sides into Keuka, dividing it into two branches. | shock this afternoon that she —” 

Now and then a sailboat glided by, looking He arose and stood looking down at Betty, who 
ghostlike in the dusk; or a rowboat, betrayed | got up quickly, thinking, with a return of shyness, 
by laugh and song; or a steam-launch, with | that it was coming now. 
breathless puff and fretful whistle. Soundsofa| “Miss Betty,” he said, taking her hands, “you 
two-step came faintly from the hotel, and the | must let me tell you how grateful we are to you 








moon came up across the lake, shooting shim- | for—for knowing how toswim. Forgive me, but 
mering beams over the water; but no one spoke. | I overheard what you said in the house. Dear 


won’t have to say much. I'll | 


At this point .Betty evi-| 
to superior force, for she} 


responded to her father’s words of intro- | 
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; good-by! God bless you!” and |, ding 
down, he kissed her forehead. 

Before Betty could think what to say, °.. wag 
half-way to his boat, escorted by her fath. » ang 
Bob. 


One bright morning two weeks later Betty 
was swaying back and forth in the han. .ock 
eating harvest apples, and wondering w), Bob 
didn't come to take her out in the Sigmu. Sud- 
denly he appeared from the direction the 
landing, and dropped down beside her, with 
‘Move along a little, can’t you, and give \s an 
apple? Thanks—nicegirl!’”’ and he gazed .< her 
with mischievous eyes. 

‘Robert John, you know something! she 
cried. . 

“Yes’m, I hope so,” he said, meekly. “ \Vhen 
my papa sent me to Cornell, he —’’ 

“Stop teasing, and tell me why you luck go 
mysterious,” she interrupted. 

“Guess!” said he, beginning on his third apple. 

“A letter? Give it to me.’’ 

“Nay, nary letter! Try again.” 

*‘Caramels ?”’ 

“Greedy little girl! No, not caramels; some 
thing much better. What’ll you give me to tell?” 

But her quick eyes had seen a boat pulling in, 
and now two men were lifting from it what 
looked like a large, flat box, or crate. 

“Not one thing!’’ she eried, jumping up and 
sending the few remaining:apples rolling over the 
floor. “Here it comes! O Bob, I shall —”’ 

“Spin, I imagine,” said Bob. “Bring it up 
here, will you, please?’’—this last to the men 
who were crossing the lawn. 

When the three men had hastily knocked the 
crate off, and a girl’s wheel appeared, shining in 
new beauty, Betty was radiant. 

“O Bob! Bob!” she cried. “Is it really for 
me? Did father buy it?” 

“Yes, it’s for you,’ said Bob. ‘I don’t ride 
this kind. And father didn’t buy it—look here, 
you crazy child!”” And he turned a card which 
was tied to the handle-bar, so that she could 
read: “For Miss Betty Jennings, with the love 
of Howard Knight Eliot, Jr.” 

“Howard Junior must be the rescued infant,” 
remarked Bob. “‘I tell you, though, Betty, you’re 
in luck! It’s the best wheel made. I’m proud 
to be your brother, Miss Jennings. Come to my 
arms !”’ 

When he had freed himself from her ecstatie 
hug, he held her off at arm’s length and said, 
| with mock solemnity : 

“Elizabeth, look me in the eye and don’t fib. 
Did you—steady now !—did you push him in?” 
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Not ‘Wanted. 


N old lady, bent, wrinkled, feeble 
and bearing signs of years of 
hard toil, went to a home for 
old ladies in a large Eastern 
city and asked to see the 
matron. 

“I came,” she said to the 
matron, “to see if there was 
any chance for me to get in 
here. If there’s any vacancy 
I’d like to come right away.” 

Inquiry revealed the fact 
that the old lady had five 
children married and living in 

j homes of their own. 

wiley “But,” she said a little 

plaintively, “‘it isn’t so that I can go and live 
with any of them. It don’t seem as if any of 
them want me. My oldest son has his wife’s 
mother living with him, and he says they have 
not got room for me, too. Then my second son 
lives in the city, and he thinks I wouldn’t be 
| contented at his home because they live in a flat 
| on the fourth floor of an apartment house, and 
| they haven’t very much room, so I can’t go 
| there.’”’ 

“And your other children ?” asked the matron. 

“Well, my oldest daughter lives out West, and 
she is real well off, but she and her husband 
board when they aint travelling around; but 
they travel most of the time, so they couldn’t 
have me with them. My daughter sends me 
five dollars every Christmas-time, but I haven’t 
seen her now for over ten years. 

“Then I’ve got another daughter out in Ohh, 
and she’s got a great big house and no children, 
but she’s a dreadful fussy and particular person, 
and she says it would make her nervous and 
worry her to have an old person in her },ome. 
She’s one of these women who want ever) thing 
just so in her house, and she says old fo!\s are 
apt to be careless about things, and I don’t now 
| but she’s right about that. She’d want m to be 
| slicked up all the time, and not get a thir out 
| of place, and I never was one of the rea’ ‘ussy 
| and particular kind. I couldn’t be, left a » idow 
| as I was, with six little children to raise, ::14 all 
| my own work todo. I’ve one dead. I'v. often 

thought that if he had lived he’d have 1::.dea 
| home for me. He always said he would, » «1 he 
| was always good to me.”’ 
She sighed and wiped her eyes, an ‘hen 
| went on: 
| “Then my other daughter, Harriet, s!. has 
six children and her husband just worl. ona 
salary, so it isn’t so I can go there an. ve 4 
| burden tothem. So I’ve made up my mi that 
the best place for me would be a home li! this. 
| I’ve nursed some and done different thi: <5 © 
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earn my living for the past fifteen years, but I’m} Perhaps it was the only thing that she could | 
getting too old to keep it up any longer. do in her feebleness and helplessness, but a far | 

“J’ye managed to save up a little over a/| better lot than a room in a public home of any 
hundred dollars, and my daughter that’s so well | sort is due the mother who does:her duty faith- 
off out West says she will give me twenty-five | fully by her children. 
dollars toward helping me to make up what I’ll; The callousness and ingratitude that would 
need to get me into a home. I reckon my sons | allow them to send her to a “home” will be sure | 
will be willing to help me make up the rest. It|to meet with just punishment some time and 
seems as if it’d be the best thing for me to do.’’ | somewhere. . 
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fell upon his face and lay half-buried in snow. | safety. Constantly the wolves tried to leap past 
Neither of us dared stir while the ram stood the bucks,—for the young one was a bold and 
wagging his mighty horns and threatening us in | vicious fighter, too,—and to fling themselves upon 
wheezy snorts. | the ewes. Cunning brutes! One would leap at 
Then, finding he had cowed us to submission, | the big ram’s front, snapping its teeth in his face, 
and unable to butt in the snow, the huge buck | and jump quickly away when it had provoked a 
wheeled and trotted around the ledge without | charge, while its mates would rush in with fresh 
once deigning to stop and look back at us. We | attempts w pull down the smaller sheep. 
scrambled at once for our rifles, bat a fullhour! Then would follow some seconds of mad, 


| had passed before we succeeded in uncovering | all-round fighting, until the large ram again 
| both the guns and our snow-shoes. We were, | sprang, striking viciously among the besiegers. 












eS By F. W. Crissman 
B&B NE autumn day, | a dozen futile shots at 

: §) not many months | him, while his every 

‘ ago, Mr. Septi-| jump reminded us of 
mus Conant, an English | a snow - plow bucking 
sportsman, came in at our ranch from his camp drifts. Then we gave chase, skating down the 
in Owl Creek Mountains, with an exciting story | steep incline until our shoes took the surface, 


too, so nearly snow-blind that we had difficulty | He never failed to scatter them and to defend his 
in finding our way to camp. position in front of the little company. There 

We spent the remainder of the afternoon and | were blood-spots upon the snow, and the larger 
evening in fashioning snow-goggles of wood of all the big wolves limped, apparently from a 


| made upon the Eskimo and Indian pattern, and | hard stroke upon the shoulder. 


the next morning returned upon our last tracks} For five minutes or more we watched this 
to take up the trail of the buck. | desperate battle in the caion notch, and then we 
Now we felt certain of securing our game, | slunk back to take up the trail of the ram, which 


| providing no snow should fall for several days. | we knew must lead, by the nearest accessible 
| We had only to trail the big ram down, wearing descent, into the cafion. 
| him out as he wallowed in deep snows, over| We had not more than two hundred yards to 


which we skimmed with ease. And hardly three | go before we slipped down a steep incline to the 


hours had passed before we came upon him | bottom of the walled-in draw. Here we found 
feeding upon lichens in a rocky gulch. the ram’s tracks joining the less fresh trail of the 
As he sprang away up a long, steep slope, we | smaller sheep, and also the tracks of two wolves 


of a bighorn buck of enormous horns and great | and then, like skee-leapers, trailing our guns for | emptied the magazines of our repeaters, filling | 


which had followed close upon their heels. 





size, which he and his Indian guide had hunted steerage, we coasted down the steep. 
unsuccessfully for eleven days. Mr. Conant had| We were too intent upon taking the buck to | 
secured a photograph at one hundred yards, reck of danger. There were no trees or bushes, 
which quite justified his enthusiasm. | and only occasional boulders and rough spots 

Mr. Conant is one of those most humane and | upon the slope. Light as the snow was, our 


| the draw with smoke and the smell of powder. 


Thirty shots were fired before the ram disap- 
peared over the crest of a ridge, yet not a bullet 
hit him. The narrow slits in our snow-goggles, 
which admitted all the light our eyes could bear, 


delightful of sportsmen—a camera-hunter. As | 
we at Black Horse Ranch only kill game in 
season and for our own table use, Mr. Conant’s 
attitude toward our big game makes him always 
a welcome visitor. 

In the case of the great ram, however, which | 
seemed to stand fully four feet in height at the | 
shoulders, and to have horns measuring forty | 
inches on the curve, and not less than twenty | 
inches in circumference at the base, the attitude 
of the English hunter changed. He was exceed- 
ingly desirous of adding the 
buck’s skin, horns and hoof 
to his collection of mounted 
trophies. 

After the one snap shot 
with his camera, which had 
caught the ram upon the 
crest of a “hogback,” outlined 
against a clear sky, neither 
the hunter nor his guide, al- 
though they had hunted the 
tam for two weeks, had suc- 
ceeded in getting a fair shot 
at him. And yet the ram 
had stuck persistently to his 
limited domain, a cluster of 
high mountain ridges cut with 
cafions, and held within a 
single loop of the mountain 
stream. 

Mr. Conant, being now 
obliged to leave for England, 
offered my brother Ferd and 
me five hundred dollars for 
the ram’s carcass, packed in 
snow and delivered whole to 
a taxidermist, whose address 
he gave us, in Chicago. He 
drew a map of the mountain 
ridges, summits, gulches and 
cafions within the circuit of the ram’s feeding- 
ground. We felt sure that we could gain the 
five hundred dollars soon after the first snowfall. 

For that we had to wait until the eighteenth of 
December, but it then came right, falling straight 
down in great feather-flakes, to the depth of a 
foot or more. This kind of snow makes heavy 
travel for the big game. 

We set out at once upon our mountain ponies 
for Mr. Conant’s camp near Owl Creek timber 
limits. In his stout log shack we soon made 
ourselves comfortably at home. 

The next morning, clad in white duck and 
wearing Shoshone snow-shoes, we mounted 
zigzag into the realm of the bighorn ram. The 
mountains rose in white, indefinable billows, like 
tumbled piles of white clouds, and melted into 
ach other, hiding shadowless cafions and ravines. 
Not a landmark which the hunter had pencilled 
was distinetly recognizable. 

We had not climbed far before our sense of 
direction was lost. In this latitude the winter 
Sun is a safe guide only at midday. The white 
glare of the mountains, despite our helmet vizors, 
was almost intolerable at times. 

Before noon the sun was a blaze of glory, and 
Soon our eyes were half-blinded in its glare. At 
about midday we “jumped” a band of elk, and 
48 we both missed broadside shots at less than a 
hundred yards, we determined at once to return 
to camp and manufacture a better sort of protec- 
tion for our eyes, 

In making a short cut campward, we came 
face to face with an enormous bighorn buck, on 
the very crest of a sharp ridge. He had not been 
€xpecting hunters, despite the shots which he 
must have heard, for he jumped from cover of 
Some boulders not more than fifty yards away. 
There was no mistaking the big ram. He stood 
for an instant staring in surprise, just as he had | 

od when Mr. Conant got the snap shot with 
his camera. 

Before we could unshoulder our rifles and 
shoot, there was a flurry of snow, a glimmer of 
black heels, and the ram lunged in tremendous 
Plowing leaps down the opposite slope. We fired 











speed increased until our shoes barely skimmed | were not conducive to accuracy in snap-shooting, | 
its surface. The wind whistled about our heads | especially at creatures in active and erratic motion. | 
and cut our cheeks. On we flew, swooping! Plainly, we should have’ to secure a standing | 
down, a pair of human hawks, upon the ram. shot at the buck; and we took up his trail again, | 

The big fellow swerved neither to right nor to | determined to follow with greater caution when | 
left, and we were almost upon him, when he gave | his snow-tracks showed particularly fresh. 

a great outward leap and dropped out of sight. We did not again see the ram on that day, but 

Cunning brute! In the same instant we shot | he led us in a grand circuit over the mountain 
down a steep slope, douched through a narrow | steeps. The big sheep seemed all at once to have 
drift, shot over the rim of a ledge, and went | forsaken the tactics which had so often foiled Mr. 
whirling through more than a hundred feet of | Conant. At night, however, his trail descended 
toward Owl Creek Valley, and at sundown we 
left it within half a mile of the shack. 

On the following morning the sky was again 
overcast, and there was a thick mist upon the 
mountain-tops and a distant monotonous roar, 
which told of high wind 
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‘““THE BIGHORN BUCK WAS MAKING THE FIGHT OF HIS LIFE.”” 


| space. What were our thoughts? Indeed, I | and we set out hopefully upon the trail of the 


thought of nothing, but felt a thrilling sense of | ram. Our goggles could now be discarded, and 
exhilaration, as of having left my body and all | we did not believe the sheep would mount into 
grosser things behind. Then, without any shock the region of the storm, which its instinct must 
of surprise, I plunged neck and heels into a soft | yesterday have foretold. 


drift, and alighted without hurt or even a severe; Other animals, too, had been driven into the | 
| foot-hills, and wolf-tracks were numerous in the | 


concussion. 
Buried deeply in the snow-drift, I scrambled | ravines. 
toward the surface, my first thought being that| At length, as we were following a fresh trail 
now we should catch the buck; for instantly I | along the rim of a cafion, my brother, in advance, 
had heard the animal’s puffs and snorts as it, suddenly halted, sank upon his knees, and mo- 
too, struggled to get out of the snow-heap. Then | tioned me down behind. Crouching still lower 
I heard my brother also fighting his way upward. | as I crept forward, Ferd turned and spoke in a 
We were buried, all of us, to the depth of fifteen | low voice. 
or twenty feet in light snow, which had “coned”| “Careful, Franz!’’ he said. “There’s a sight 
over the ledge in a conical ridge along its base. | good for sore eyes down in thedraw! Now take 
Ferd got to the surface first, going out at the | a peep down here into this notch.” 
side of the snow-heap. He had alighted almost| I peered over a projection of the ledge. At 
on top of the buck. As I crawled out into| the distance of a hundred yards or so, under 
daylight I heard him shouting, “Franz! Franz! | the foot of an opposing ledge, a small band of ; 
Quick, quick! I’ve got ’im!” 
I floundered out to find my brother with both | fighting with a pack of buffalo wolves. 
hands gripped in the long hair of the sheep’s| The buck, two ewes and a yearling ram were | 
rump, and the big ram, plunging and snorting, | “standing off’’ five big gray wolves of the sort 
sunk to the middle of its sides in the drift. | that easily pull down cows and well-grown 
I scrambled forward and flung myself upon the | steers. The ewes and the smaller buck, with 
animal. Then for several minutes we fought | their short, sharp horns and keen-edged hoofs, 
valiantly, trying to throw the ram or to hold him | were fighting cautiously and as if wearied from a | 
for a knife-thrust to neck or heart—for both our | long tussle with their savage foes. 
guns were buried. Wecould at once have hacked! But the great ram! His fighting was worth 
and maimed the big sheep hopelessly with our a long day’s tramp to see. He charged again | 
hunting-knives, but we should have ruined his | and again with quick leaps into the midst of the | 
skin for mounting. snapping pack, thrusting to right and left with 
We got some painful contusions from the stout | the keen points of his curved horns, striking | 
fellow’s heels and horns as we tumbled over and | savagely with his big hoofs, and wheeling with | 
over in the deep snow. Sometimes we were on | lightning-like precision back into position as the | 
top and sometimes the ram was. More than once | wolves scattered to gather for a fresh attack. 
we could have held him down, but the slopeof| The vicious brutes were enraged beyond 
the drift gave him the advantage, and we finally | measure, having apparently played too long a| 
slid, rolled and tumbled to the base of the snow- | waiting and cautious game. Their red lips and 
heap. f white teeth showed wickedly as they snarled | 
Once his feet touched terra firma, the ram shook | and yapped, or flung themselves howling and 
us off as he might have shaken off snowflakes. | panting upon the snow. The bighorn buck was 
Then, as we rose to our feet, the plucky fellow making the fight of his life, no doubt, to save the 
turned and butted me heavily into the drift. He} weary, half-exhausted band, for it was evident 
would have served my brother likewise, but Ferd | that he could at any moment have fled alone in 


and a fierce blizzard in | 
progress. But the wind | 
did not strike nor the) 
snow drift upon the} 
Owl Creek slopes, | 


We readily understood what had happened. 
| The wolf-pack had played a favorite game in 
cafion-hunting. Two had lain in hiding at one 
opening, and the rest of the pack at the other. 
When the ewes and young buck had entered, a 
signalling yelp had enabled the cunning brutes to 
close in all together upon the sheep, which had 
taken their stand in the notch where we had 
discovered them. 

And that noble old ram, in passing, perhaps 
hours afterward, had discovered their plight 
and gone to the aid of the besieged! This 
conclusion was fully confirmed in a later exam- 
ination of all the trails. 

We went forward and crept cautiously into the 
mouth of the notch, going flat upon our stomachs 
and trailing our guns in the snow. When we 
had crawled out from the last sheltering point, 
to confront the fighting animals, we were in time 
for a thrilling scene. There had evidently just 
occurred a general mélée of the fighters, during 
which the big ram had pinned a gray wolf 
upon its back, and had jammed a point under 
the animal’s shoulder-blade, enclosing its body 
wedged within the curve of his horn. 

Thus he held the kicking, howling brute, and 
in the same instant charged upon two wolves 
which had thrown one of the ewes upon her 
back and were about to throttle her. The other 
ewe and the small ram were each chasing a wolf 
about the trodden ground they had been fighting 
over. 

The big ram easily beat the two wolves off their 
struggling victim. Then he dashed headlong 
against projecting rocks, bucking, slatting and 
striking with fore-hoofs at the kicking brute 
impaled upon his horn. After these vicious and 
lightning-like evolutions had been continued for 
a moment, the ram leaped up, half turning in the 
‘air, and with a mighty sidewise wrench flung 
the battered carcass of his dead foe upon the 
snow. 

During this sharp struggle the free wolves 
avoided encounter with the ram, and sought 
again to fasten themselves upon the bleeding 
ewe, but we had now crawled to within thirty 
steps of the absorbed fighters, and the double 
| report of our guns ended their battle. One wolf 
| was killed and another mortally hurt by the 
| Shots, and sheep and wolves sprang apart in 
| equal affright. 

The unhurt wolves charged past us within a 
dozen steps, but only one got out of the notch. 
While we were shooting the fierce brutes, the 
smaller sheep cowered, huddling together in the 
shelter of overhanging rocks, but the larger buck, 
with horns raised high, stood upon the trampled 
snow staring at us, whistling shrilly through 
his nostrils and stamping defiantly with his 
forefeet. 

We now stepped back a few paces from the 
centre of the notch, and the small sheep, seeing a 
widened line of retreat, leaped to the opposite 
ledge and hurtled by along its base. 

Not so the great ram. Left alone, he stooil 
for an instant, still regarding us sternly. Then, 


bighorn, headed by the enormous ram, were | with no weaklings to protect, with head lifted 


| high and stately tread, he walked, a noble sight, 
straight down the centre of the notch. His steps 
were quick and somewhat nervous, and yet his 
movement was unhurried. 

He seemed to say to us: “If you are my 
enemies, then indeed I am helpless; if you are 
my friends, you will not harm me.”’ 

As he passed within ten yards, he seemed to 
shrink to half his former size; every coarse, 
blue-gray hair lay straight down upon his skin, 
and in the sunken ball and tense expression of 
his yellow-white eye we read his expectation of 
instant death. : 

Shoot that grand, brave animal? Not all the 
wealth of Mr. Conant could have hired us to 
harm a hair of him! He walked on, his step 
quickening to a trot until, without once turning 
a backward glance, he disappeared behind a point 
of rocks. 

We took the wolf-pelts, returned to camp, 
and finally reached home in time for Christmas 
dinner, well content to leave the valiant ram to 
rule in his kingdom. And we know that when 
the generous Englishman returns he will hunt 
the Owl Creek bighorn with his camera only. 
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Current Topics. 


No one writes about nature with more 
charm or with fuller authority than Mr. John 
Burroughs, the author and naturalist. Peculiarly | 
attractive and interesting is the brief paper on 
another page in which he describes the cheerful- 
ness and courage with which the birds who brave 
our Northern winters meet the problem of ways 
and means. 


How soon the electric car has become 
“the carriage of the people!’ An official report | 
says that in Massachusetts there are one thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-five miles of 
street railway, and that only four miles of track | 
are now traversed by horses. 

We shall soon hear much of the Kansas 
City platform, the Philadelphia platform, and the 
Sioux Falls platform. It seems probable that 
this year Mr. Bryan will carry the state in which 
he will doubtless receive his nomination, Missouri, 
and that Mr. McKinley will carry Pennsylvania. 
Four years ago Bryan was nominaied in Illinois 
and carried Missouri, while McKinley, nominated 
in Missouri, carried Illinois. 





The name of Timothy Bennet, shoe | 
maker, of Hampton Wick, is little known to| 
popular fame. Yet it was he who resisted suc- 
cessfully, at his own expense, an attempt of the 
British government, or of the crown, in 1750, to | 
close Bushey Park, near London, against the | 


!on a bitterly cold night, that very dormitory 


| such a night Inight have been fatal. 


| genuine Mocha and Java. The average Puerto 
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burned to the ground. The young girl, aroused 
from sound sleep by the alarm, had only time 
to seize her cloak and slippers and flee for her 
life. Not another of her belongings was saved. 
Having to run some distance for shelter, the 
wraps saved the girl from an exposure which on 


Puerto Rico’s exportation of coffee is 
larger in volume than that of any of the other 
native products of the island, and according to 
Gen. Roy Stone, much of the coffee is sold as 





Rican agriculturist, whatever his deprivations | 


| otherwise, is usually the possessor of a coffee- | 


patch, which he cultivates and from which he 
secures a sufficiency of the berry to supply the | 
needs of his family. He bakes the berries till | 
black, and pounds them into powder in a mortar. | 
The beverage resulting therefrom has the color 
of ink and the consistence of broth. Since the 
close of the war, some of the natives have learned | 
to prepare coffee for drinking purposes after the | 
American fashion; but most of them practise | 
the ways of their fathers. 
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PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent. 
Shakespeare. 


* 
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A Currency Milestone. 
Ts adoption of the financial bill reported 








by the conference committee of the two 
houses of Congress marks an important 
stage in the history of American currency | 
legislation. 
The new act not only declares that the gold | 


COMPANION. 


record. The love of the woods is wholesome. 
Its gratification strengthens and revivifies. Even 
the hunt may have its useful and legitimate end. 
But to kill for the mere sake of killing, or as a 
test of marksmanship, or for reputation, is a crime 
against nature. Happily it is going out of fashion. 
The true sportsman always condemns it, for he 
is usually a true gentleman. 


* 
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The World Moves. 


HE history of the times is the most won- 
derful record of the ages. Readers of The 
Companion ought to follow it closely week 

by week, for it is the story of the world’s progress 
from darkness into light. 

Here is Germany converted from a military 
into an industrial and trading nation, and no 
longer drawing its inspiration from the parade- 
ground and military barracks. It is building a 
great navy in support of a commerce that is 
whitening every sea, and is preparing to open a 
new trading route between the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf by way of Bagdad. 
German commerce is a great modern force 
brought to bear upon Asiatic Turkey and the 
ancient seats of empire in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

Russia, under cover of the British war in South 
Africa, is approaching Persia, lending money to 
a bankrupt government, securing privileges for 
the Central Asian Railway from the Caspian, and 
casting’ covetous eyes upon Bushire or some other 
port on the Persian Gulf. Russia aims to con- 
vert Persia, which was once a powerful empire, 
into a vassal state; and owing to the resistance 
which will be offered by Germany and Great 
Britain, this once mighty realm will become a 
centre of European interest. 

China completes the circuit of Old- World 
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is expected that the conference will stimulate 
interest in foreign missions among the churches, 
and lead to a more generous support of them, 
In most of the denominations, the gifts for the 
purpose, although large in the aggregate, are 
small in proportion to the membership. {here 
are many would-be missionaries waiting 1) go 
out, who cannot be sent for want of moucy to 
support them. 

One of the most important subjects to be con- 
sidered is the need of codperation and a division 
of fields. When a society plants a mission \, here 
another society has previously establishe: one, 
it not only wastes money, but starts a kind of 
rivalry which is bewildering to the natives, 
An attempt will be made to diminish this eyjj 
as much as possible. 

The century just closing has been very fruitfy] 
| in missionary achievements, but the new certury 
|may witness still wiser methods and larger 
results. 


* 
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Travelling Bacteria. 


MEDICAL journal calls attention to the 
general neglect of sanitary and hyzienic 
methods in the management of sleeping- 

|cars. There are stringent regulations about the 

_ transportation of dead bodies in baggage-cars, 

| but there is no adequate and systematic provision 

for protecting living travellers from exposure to 

| infection, although many passengers must leave 
| disease-producing germs in the bedding or up- 
holstery. 

It is customary to cleanse the blankets and 
cushions of dry dust and cinders by subjecting 
them to powerful currents of air, driven by steam, 
but it is said that they are seldom so thoroughly 
treated as to remove the danger of infection. 
Unless railroad authorities take prompt meas- 
ures, it seems to be the duty of state boards of 











common people. His victory set a precedent dollar shall be the standard unit of value, and empiresin Asia. Every great European power is | health to interfere for the safety of the travelling 


which has ever since been of great value in | 
maintaining popular rights on lands belonging | 


that all other forms of money shall be kept at a | 


parity with it, but it expressly imposes on the" and the American government has headed a/ 


interested in the future of the Celestial Empire, 


to the realm. A monument to his memory is | Secretary of the Treasury the duty of maintaining movement for securing to all nations equal privi- 
now to be erected, and worthily. this equality of value, and provides means to  leges in trade in the far East. 


At a legislative hearing on behalf of the | 


lunatics in wooden cages, which rested on wheels | 
and were rolled out of the almshouse on pleasant 
days, to give the wretches a little air and sun- 
shine. When a new building was provided, the 
patients were trundled into it in their cages. But 
Doctor Butler, the wise and humane superinten- 
dent, promptly set them free from conditions 
which might make a sane man crazy. 

That there is much room for civil service | 
reform in Turkey is newly emphasized by a recent 
experiance there. An American traveller, wishing 
to mail a magazine, was told by a head postmaster | 
that while a good Mussulman might mail it as a | 
periodical for eight cents, a heretic would be | 
charged book-post, seventy-five cents. Just out- 
side the door a clerk whispered, “Do not mind 
him! Heisanass! Give me your paper, and I 
will send it off when he is not looking.”” While 
this was service, it could hardly be called civil, 
and surely there is need of reform. 


France is supposed to be, of all countries 
in the world, the one in which man’s freedom to 
drink whatever he pleases is most maintained. 
Yet General Donop, commander of the Tenth 
Army Corps, recognizing the magnitude of the 
drink evil, has prohibited the sale of alcoholic 
drinks in the army “canteens.” The good effect 
of his order is being observed, and it may yet be 
extended throughout the French army. For the 
army of the land of wine to set to the world an 
example of sobriety and abstinence will be a 
striking incident, and one which may well bring 
shame to some other countries. 

One of the Midway Islands visited by 
the United States expedition making surveys for 
the Pacific cable, is described as inhabited by an 
almost incredible number of sea-birds. Upon 
fully one-half the surface of the island the sand 
was literally covered with them, and the noise of 
the winged host astonished the visitors. A few 
land-birds were mingled here and there among 
them. The picture of abundant bird life will 
attract the notice of the ruthless destroyers who 
seem bent on exterminating our contemporaries 
of the air, and who soon will be sighing for more 
bird worlds to conquer. The Midway albatross, 
it seems, refused to retreat before the invader, 
and bravely faced the foe. If the power of 
defence were once given to the birds in fuller 
measure, their revolt against plumage-hunters 
might stop the threatened general massacre. 

A young freshman, while waiting one day 
last autumn fora room to be assigned to her in a 
college dormitory, picked up an old newspaper 
and read igtit an editorial upon escape from 
burning buildings. The suggestion was there 
made that by onee thinking out a plan of action 
for an emergency, the action itself would become 
somewhat mechanical. The girl laughingly said 
to herself that an opera-cloak would be a good 
thing to have near in case of fire by night. When 
she unpacked her trunk, her warm evening cloak 
was given a hook near the closet door. She 
decided also that her night slippers might reason- 


' bonds for gold;-but the proceeds are not to be 





ably be kept under the bed. A few weeks ago, 


| 
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enable him to do so. 


All these things are signs that Asia, with its 


public. 

This is only one case among many in which 
“new occasions teach new duties.”” Almost every 
| invention or advance in modern life creates sit- 

uations which require the fresh application of old, 


He is to set aside one hundred and fifty million | memories of ruined empires and ancient civiliza- | eternal principles. It requires the strong pressure 
insane poor, a physician recalled the fact that as | dollars in gold as a reserve fund, out of which to | tion, is passing out of darkness into the circle of 
late as 1839 the city of Boston kept its pauper | redeem United States notes or Treasury notes | European enlightenment. Darkest Africa reveals 


which may be offered for that purpose; and 
when redeemed, they are not to be paid out 
except for gold. If the gold reserve falls below 
one hundred million dollars, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is required to replenish it by selling 


used to meet deficiencies in current expenditures. 

The provisions of the act will tend to increase 
the amount of bank-note currency in two ways. 
Hitherto banks have been allowed to issue notes 
only to the amount of ninety per cent. of the par 
value of the bonds which they deposited as 
security; hereafter they can issue them to the | 
full par value. Hitherto no national bank could | 
be established with less than fifty thousand | 
dollars capital; the new measure authorizes | 
banks with only twenty-five thousand dollars | 
capital in places having less than three thousand | 
inhabitants. 

Another important feature of the measure is 
the provision made for refunding the national 
debt. There are about eight hundred and fifty 
million dollars of bonds payable within the next 
eight years, which bear interest at three, four 
and five per cent. It is proposed to exchange for | 
them a new issue of bonds, bearing only two per | 
cent. interest, but running thirty years. 

Bonds running so long a time make a desirable 
investment, even at a low interest. Indeed, 
before the act was signed there was trading in | 
the two per cents. at a premium. Even Great 
Britain has just issued a war loan at two and | 
three-fourths per cent. The credit of the United 
States is therefore unsurpassed. 
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Sportsmen’s Shows. 


T is only five or six years since the first 
| “Sportsmen’s Show” was held, in New 
York. There was a small collection of 
live game, and a large one of dead game; but 
firearms, fishing tackle, new and powerful pow- 
ders and the latest thing in bullets were the 
most noticeable features. 

The most recent exhibition of this sort disclosed 
a radical change. It contained a small display 
of firearms and a large collection of living animals. | 
There were moose, elk, deer, bear, wild boar, 
Rocky Mountain goats, coons, beaver, muskrats, 
mink, squirrels, rabbits, birds of many sorts and 
all the principal game fish. 

Thousands of visitors came to see these inter- 
esting children of the woods and waters, and the 
majority of them undoubtedly went away with 
more desire to know and less desire to kill. The | 
number of those who lingered before the pictures 
of wild animals was also a significant and 
encouraging sign. 

Mr. Ernest Seton- Thompson, whom every 





the same truth. The coasts are bordered with 
European settlements, with spheres of influence 
widening constantly in the interior. The Nile 
Valley has passed under English control to the 
equator, and whatever may be the issue of the 
war in South Africa, there will be a white race 
there to carry on the work of progress. 
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A Momentous Roll - Call. 





"is oten intense, Tt wn very treat when | 


is often intense. It was very great when 
the debate in the House of Representatives 


over the question whether to interpose a tariff | 
between Puerto Rico and the United States came | 


toa close. After nearly two weeks of discussion 
on the floor, of argument and entreaty in private, 
and of confercnces and caucuses outside, the two 
forces lined up for a test of strength. 

The first and decisive roll-call came on a 
substitute offered by Mr. McCall, providing free 
trade with Puerto Rico. The committee’s bill 
proposed a duty of fifteen per cent. of the regular 
Dingley tariff rates. — 

The House was hushed. Nearly every member 
was in his seat. One came with a physician from 
the hospital, and another, wrapped in an outer 
coat, was hurried from his bath. Lists of the 
names of the members in alphabetical order were 
distributed. Every one knew who were the men 
whose votes were doubtful, and as their decisions 
were one by one recorded, the outcome of the 
voting became clear. 

Mr. Crumpacker of Indiana was the first 
Republican to vote “aye” in favor of the McCall 
substitute. When the name of Mr. Davey, a 
Democrat, of Louisiana, was called, he voted 
*“no,’’ with the Republicans. Mr. Fletcher of 
Minnesota, who had told friends an hour before 
that he was undecided, fell into line with his 
party and voted “no.” Mr. Heatwole, also a 
Republican of the same state, voted “aye,” and 
when the roll was completed it appeared that five 
Republicans had voted with the Democrats, and 
four Democrats with the Republicans. The 
vote stood one hundred and fifty-nine to one 
hundred and seventy-five, and the substitute was 
lost. The bill itself was then passed. 
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A Great Missionary Conference. 


N “Ecumenical Conference” on Foreign 
A Missions is to be held in New York, 
beginning April 2ist and continuing until 

May ist. ‘Ecumenical,’’ or world-embracing, is 


| a large word, but its use is justified by the fact 


that the conference will include representatives 
of the different Protestant denominations in all 


of law or of public opinion to secure the adoption 

of new and needed methods, even when health, 

comfort and life are at risk. Only the nimble 
minded can keep up with the incessant demands 
' for readjustment. 
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Old Bridal Verses. 


HOEVER has had cause to examine a 
W file of ancient newspapers—those, say, 
of a century ago or somewhat less—will 
pretty surely have encountered the rhymed mar- 
riage notices, and verses upon weddings which at 
that time were so popular a vehicle for the wit 
and fancy of the friends, and occasionally of the 
|enemies, of bridal couples. Many are merely 
flowery expressions of good wishes, cast in rhyme 
and full of roses, bowers, nymphs, doves and loves, 
and the usual extravagant similes then approved 
by public taste. But others are less classic and 
more personal. For example, when Susan Long 
and John Short are wedded, the local paper 
comments :- 
Though Short wed Long, the match is fit - 
And that’s the Long and Short of it. 
A more elaborate pun records the union of Owen 
Pride and Miss Ray: 


Now Owen Pride hath took a bride, 
ira Ra: 


The fair Alm y- 
That bride’s expense, both pounds and pence, 
Tis enceforth to pat: 
A saving youth, but yet in truth 
He es a sorry showing: 
Forever still, pay as he wil 
The fair Aimira’s Owen! 
Less pardonable, but somewhat amusing, is the 
| poetic outburst wrung, one must think, from 4 
discarded admirer on the occasion of the wedding 
of Polly White. If the young woman had really 
behaved so ill, perhaps she deserved it; but one 
has to allow a good deal for the malice of the 
writer, despite his assurance of forgiveness. The 
lines read: 
Sweet Polly White was our delight, 
We youngsters of the town: 
She’s left the kit and crowd of us 
To marry Stephen Brown. 7 
Though she was White, she was not fair— 
And so we all agree, 
She smiléd here, she smiléd there, 
She jilted two or three. 
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A Heroine. 

HE drinking fountain just erected in Tacoma, 
Washington, by the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, in memory of Narcissa Whitman, !s 

a new incitement to the emulation of brave deeds. 


From a luxurious home in the East, this heroine 
went, as the bride of Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
work as a missionary among the Oregon Ludials. 
After six months of incredible hardship they 
reached Walla Walla, Mrs. Whitman being the 
| first woman settler in the state. Two years passed 
| before she received the first letter from her parents. 

Her little child was drowned in the river before 
| the house, so that when Doctor Whitman became 
| impressed with the importance of saving the 
| country to the United States, and started on lis 





wild animal in America regards as his personal | parts of the world. Nearly forty missionary | memorable ride across the continent, she was left 
friend, lately told of a Western guide who has | societies are represented in the general committee, | entirely alone, with no intelligence of him during 
laid aside the rifle for the camera. His pleasure | and it is expected that two thousand delegates | his whole absence. Doctor Whitman justly ranks 
in this more difficult kind of hunting is as keen | will be present. Among them will be mission- | With Fremont and the great pioneers of the nati 


as was his former satisfaction in shooting ; nor | 
does he feel himself any the less a man because 
his trail is no longer marked by bleaching bones | 
and the scent of carrion. | 


All these things The Companion delights to 


aries from the more important foreign fields. 

The chief purpose of the conference is to 
collect facts and compare methods. The reports, 
addresses and papers will be a treasury of mis- 
sionary information for a long time to come. It 


| but the magnificent courage of his childless W ife, 
left behind to endure that year of terrible separa 
tion, also deserves recognition. 

Three years later an emigrant wagon passed 
their door. In it were seven children whose 


| parents had died on the way. Mrs. Whitman 
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adopted them all. Other pioneers settigd near 
them, and life began to take on a new joy. 
suddenly, without warning, a frightful massacre 
took place. The Indians, instigated by their medi- 
ejne-men, sought to destroy the entire vanguard of 
civilization. Two chiefs went to the mission-house 
for medicine, and when Doctor Whitman rose to 
epare It, buried their tomahawks in his brain. 
Mrs. Whitman, hurrying to the spot, beheld a 
scene of indescribable horror. Like an angel of 
mercy she went from her husband to the children, 
and from them to her fellow-missionaries, stanch- | 
ing the blood of the wounded and giving comfort | 
to the dying. Shot, at last, herself, she crept to | 
her unconscious husband, and kneeling at his side, | 
offered her final prayer. A little later, pierced by | 
adozen bullets, she herself fell dead. Thus Oregon 
received its bloody baptism. 





“Why, really, John,” she said, “it would seem | 
as if you could not get along five minutes without | 
your wife!” 

“That’s why 1 married her,” the old statesman | 
replied. 


MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 


The restoration of the old line between Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, known as the Mason 
and Dixon Line, is the subject of a bill before | 
the Maryland Legislature. The boundary has far 
more than a local mterest, being, indeed, one of | 
the most famous artificial lines of demarcation in | 
history. Mason and Dixon’s Line was determined 
by two English surveyors of these names between 
the years 1762 and 1767. Its origin, however, goes 
back to the boundary disputes between the great 





The country of Mrs. Whitman’s patient toil and | proprietors, William Penn and Lord Baltimore. 
heroic death is to-day one of the richest portions | Penn’s struggle was to push his boundary south to 
of our land. Had she been less faithful to her | the head of Chesapeake Bay, and in 1682 he wrote 





trust, Oregon and Washington would not have | 
become United States territory, and the pioneer | 
annals of our country would have lost one of 
their most inspiring illustrations of brave, self- | 
sacrificing life, and of death in the performance 
of duty. 
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RUSKIN’S ECCENTRICITIES. 


The late John Ruskin, the great English critic, | 
was a man of original and quite independent ways. | 
Sure of his own motives, he did what he wished, | 
when no one was to be harmed or incommoded | 


by his action. He had for diamonds and other | 
gems a great fondness which had no connection | 
whatever with a decorative intention. He carried 
the gems loose in his pocket, and took them out 
from time to time to play with, as another man 
might have toyed with a charm on a watch-chain. | 

On one oceasion, while calling on a friend, he | 
absent-mindedly took some of these costly play- 
things out of his pocket. Curiosity was shown by | 
some one present, and Ruskin thereupon showed | 
all his gems, passing them from hand to hand. 
One of the most valuable of the collection fell to 
the floor during this process, and with the apparent 
perversity of costly things, it rolled into a corner | 
out of sight, and could not be found. 

The friend was in a terrible state of anxiety. 
Chairs were taken out, furniture moved and the 
carpet taken up. Meanwhile Ruskin was begging 
his host not to take any trouble. 

“It is gone now—let it remain where it is,” he 
said, and attempted to change the subject. When 
at last it was found, Ruskin merely slipped it 
back into his pocket without interrupting the 
remarks he was making on modern literature. 

Ruskin was practically a total abstainer, and | 
the waiter at his hotel was consequently greatly | 
astonished when, one day, he ordered half a 
dozen bottles of champagne and a large and deep | 
dish. The waiter was ordered to empty a bottle 
of wine slowly into the dish, and Mr. Ruskin 
watched the foaming effervescence until bubbles 
ceased to rise ; then the second bottle was emptied, | 
and so on until all the wine was in the dish. | 

“Now,” he said to the waiter, “I will make you | 
a present of that wine—only I advise you not to | 
drink it all yourself.” 

Mr. Crofton, who tells this story, adds: “Like | 
the famous painter who sat all day throwing 
pebbles into the water and marking the ripples | 
that they made on the surface, Ruskin had been | 
taking an art lesson from the effervescence of | 
the champagne, at all this expense of time and | 
money.” 

Ruskin, wishing to compare the rhythm of artifi- 
cial musie and that of nature, engaged a band of 
musicians from London at a great expense, and 
made them play on the beach at Folkestone on 
a windy day when the. surf was rolling in. 


260———— 


COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 


Into the terrible tragedy of war are inserted 
now and then bits of comedy and kindliness, which, 
like Shakespeare’s jesters, lighten the otherwise 
intolerable gloom. 

During the Zulu War in South Africa an over- 
whelming force of natives was opposed to a little 
band of English sailors. From the Zulu host 
stepped a warrior laden with an ancient firearm, 
which he calmly mounted upon a tripod in the | 
open, while the sailors looked on, admiring his 
pluck, but wondering much what he proposed to 
do. At last one jovial tar suggested that their 
photographs were about to be taken, and by 
common consent no shots were fired. 

Having loaded his piece with great deliberation, 
the Zulu primed it, sighted it and leaning hard 
upon its breech, he fired. The recoil knocked 
him head over heels backward, while a great roar | 
went up from the delighted sailors. He sat up, 
looking dazed, and then, the amusement over, he, | 
with his countrymen, charged, and were annihi- | 
lated by a volley from the steadily aimed pieces of 
the little band of bluejackets. 





| 
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WHY ONE MAN MARRIED. 


General Gordon once said that the reason why 
he did not marry was that he had never found a 
woman who was prepared to accompany him to 
the ends of the earth. Such a ‘woman Sir Henry 
M. Lawrence did find. She went with him, says 
his biographer, into every difficult and dangerous 
Place where his great work for India ealled him. 

One day Lord John Lawrence, Sir Henry’s 


| who was brigadier of the 
| the battery. 





younger brother, was sitting in his drawing-room 
at Southgate when, looking up from the book -in 
which he had been engrossed, he discovered that 
his wife had left the room. 

“Where is mother?” he asked one of his 
daughters, 

“She’s up-stairs,” returned the girl. 

Lord John went back to his book; but looking 
up again, a few moments later, put the same 
question to his daughter and received the same 
answer. Once more he returned to his reading; 
ence more he looked up, with the familiar inquiry 
‘pon his lips. Thereupon his sister broke in. 





his rival thus: 


“It is of minute Consequence to Lord Baltimore 
and mighty moment to me, because to his countr 
it is the Tale or Skirt, to my Province the Mouth 
or Islett.” Not till fifty years later did their heirs 
agree on the present boundaries of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware. 

In establishing the line, it was the intention of 
Mason and Dixon to set up a stone every five 
miles, with the coat of arms of Penn cut on the 
north side and that of Baltimore on the south. 
Monuments were brought from England for this 

urpose. Beyond the Blue Ridge, however. , 

ine was temporarily marked 4 Be of loose 
stones. With the lapse of years, monuments 
and stones have been carried away and destroyed. 
For long distances there is nothing to indicate 
the boundary between the states, and numerous 
property complications have arisen. 

ason and Dixon’s Line was more than a state 
boundary. It became famous as the dividing line 
between the free and slave states, and as such | 
qures in every history of the Civil War. | 

he Legislature of Pennsylvania has already | 
appropriated five thousand dollars for a new 
survey and remarking of this famous line, provided 
Maryland will contribute a like sum. As state | 
»ride as well as historical interest is attached to | 
he pending bill, there is little doubt of its passage, | 
and the consequent restoration of Mason and | 
Dixon’s Line. | 


NO CHANCE TO BE “IMPOSSIBLE.” 


Some recent unpleasant use of the word ‘‘impos- 
sible” in connection with the British South African 
campaign has recalled a story of the siege and 
capture of Gawilgarh, in the Mahratta War in 1803. 
A participant in that war related the incident. 


“We had been one night working hard at .a 
battery half-way up the hill, and afterward clearéd 
a roa 
move our iron battering guns above a few hundred 

ards from the bottom, so steep and rugged Was 

he ascent. 

“T had just been relieved from working by a fresh 
party, and was enjoying a few moments’ rest on 


| some clean straw, when the officer commanding 


to Colonel Wallace 
enches, and reported 
was impossible to get the heavy guns up to 


the working party came w 
that it 


y 

“The Scotch colonel looked at him in simple 
astonishment. 

“*Impossible!’ he exclaimed. ‘Hoot, mon, it 
must be done, for I’ve got the order for it in my 
pocket!’ ” | 

Nevertheless, it was not done. The word impos- 
sible may not exist in the bright lexicon of — 
but it does exist in the vocabulary of military 
mechanics. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAG. 


A curious incident is reported to The Companion 
on excellent authority from the Acadian region of 
Nova Scotia. In a village school there, the young 
lady teacher, who was from a portion of Canada | 
more remote from the United States than the 
section she was in, was preparing for a little 
celebration of the queen’s birthday—the twenty- 
fourth of May. Calling one of the boys, she gave | 
him a coin and said to him: | 


“Take this, please, and go out and get us the 
prettiest flag you can find.’ 
She had no idea, of course, of his procuring any- 
thing else than a British flag ; and her astonishment 
was great, therefore, when the boy came back 

with a small edition of the Stars and Stripes! 

“What have you there?” the teacher asked, 
sharply. “Did you suppose I sent you for any- | 
thing else than the flag of your country?” 

“Why,” answered the boy, “you told me to get 
the preitiest flag I could find, and there was 
nothing else so pretty as this!” 

The boy’s judgment was unprejudiced, at any 
rate, for he was a Canadian. 





A QUESTION FOR AN ANSWER. 


The political and social chances for success of 
the Duke of Wellington were well summed up in 
Sir Walter Scott’s words: “The duke is a soldier | 
—a bad education for a statesman in a free 
country ;” and Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his recent 
“Life of Wellington,” tells an illustrative and 
characteristic anecdote: 


His grace was called upon at a time when he 
was not at the head of the government, by a bore 
of a pamphileteering baronet. The interview began 
by high-flown compliments on his side, which the 
duke soon put an end to by saying: 

“We do not meet to make compliments. 
said that you had something to say to me.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the baronet, “I have a | 
question to ask. I wish to ascertain whether, if | 
your grace were to return to office, you would 
“ee rinciples of moderate reform.’ 

“That is your question, is it?” 

“Yes, my lord.’ 

“Then allow me to put a question in return. 
What right have you to ask me?” 





You 


up to it, but no power we possessed could |' 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 

















$1.25. Your money 
snug chest measure over vest. 
for examination, if you prefer. 


Gamble Shoulder-Brace Co.,Dept. F, Chicago. | 









Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


It straightens and strengthens 
and it’s comfortable. For men 
and women and little folks. 

All sizes, post-paid, . . . $1.50. 
Special Brace, extra strong, 2.00. 


Nore. Send names of two dry- 
oods or furnishing dealers who 
1ave not the Gamble Brace, and 
~ one will be sent you, prepaid, for 
back if you are not satisfied. Send | 
Sent C. O, D. prepaid | 
Send for Booklet. 

















Sample 
pair by 
mail, 25c. 


Cata- 
logue 





Bring up the children to the use of RubYoam. It is | [GUARANTY COUPON 
a valuable part of good training; they. will gladly use | | tHe CUSHION BUTTON | ee 7% 
it. All druggists. 25 cents. (Adv. HOSE sUPPORTER| (0 ‘PON on 
—— : an -- _______- isGuaranteedtothe dealer — non 
- and user against imperfections son Lver 
| SAMA cas erase ay cles | AO vasttoribeReme atari.) Pa 
( 
If you wish to buy one, write to F. Waldo, 
VIOLIN. Violin Expert, Cambridge Station, Boston. |§ NEVER SLIPS 
_ A SHOULDER-BRACE |{ OR TEARS. 
That really straightens you up— 
that’s guaranteed to do it—is the 


The 


CUSHION 


BUTTON 
Hose 


Supporter. 
No Stitching in the Elastic. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston A 


LOO FOR THE NAME oF ¢ - 
ON EVERY 
LOOP — IT’S THERE. 
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OU cannot ride an Imperial Bicycle — 

the go-lightly kind—and have spring 
fever at the same time. Whether you 
ride for health, pleasure or business, the 
Imperial is just the wheel for you . 


Send for Imperial Catalogue showing 
1900 Models for 825, 830, 840 and 845. 





AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


SPALDING SALES DEPARTMENT, 


83 Chambers Si., New York. 


Ames & Frost Sales Department, 


Blackhawk St. and Cherry Avenue, Chieago, Ill. 














& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
159 New Montgomery 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 































We want 
for every cc 
the justly 


| Suits, 
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the references of all will be looked up, and if several 
received first will have the preference and the money will be returned to the others. 


applications only from live, energetic 
work. To such we offer an unusual an 
steady work and your business will increase rapidly. 
WE WANT YOU TO BEGIN AT ONCE, and wil 


J ° Lal 


it is worth a bonus to be a ‘“‘STEVENS”’ Agent. 


SALESWOMAN WANTED. 


one, and one only, bright, energetic saleswoman 
ymmunity in the United States to take orders for 
elebrated “ STEVENS’ STYLES” in 


Wraps, Skirts, Waists, Etc. 


A new era of woman’s sphere in the 
commerciai field. 

No capital required except the $5.00 for 
the outfit, which you will more than make 
back the first day. Commence at once. 

We manufacture ladies’ suits, gowns, 
jackets, capes, silk waists, dress skirts, 
etc., ete. 

We own and operate one of the largest 
factories in the United States, employ the 
most skilful designers and operators. 
Every garment is guaranteed perfect in 
every respect, and sold to our agents at net 
wholesale prices, and they sell everything 
at exactly the same popular price that we 

do in our great and active store. 


$25 $75 a Week 


a Easily made by our Representatives. 


If a number of applications are received 
lication 


are found equally satisfactory, the a 
e desire 


ersons who can devote a reasonable amount of time to the 
honorable employment at BIG ; 


‘AGES. You will have 


$15.00 OUTFIT for $5.00, 


1 furnish youa 


an outfit you will be proud to show, containing beautiful fashion plates and illustrations of almost 
everything for woman to wear, with a profusion of beautiful samples, instruction book with valuable 


hints how to effect sales, tape measure, business cards, 


Our confidential price to you is our net wholesale pric 


stationery, order blanks, etc., etc. 


ec. Youmake a generous profit and at the same 


time give your customers wonderful values—values that will make your business grow rapidly. The 


selling prices at which you sell the 
every article, which makes your selling rapid and easy. 


REMEMBER 
you are conscientious and mean business. 
You cannot afford to let some one get 
think it over after you receive the outfit, 
do not think it the finest op; 
another, the opportunity will be lost. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS.., 109 t 


samples, fashion plates, sample c 


oods are our own popular prices, and are printed in plain figures on 


the $5.00 you send does not half cover the cost of the great variety of beautiful 


“ase, cards, stationery, etc., but satisfies us that 


ahead of you on this opportunity. Write at once and 
which you can return and get your money back if you 
rtunity you ever saw. But if your territory has been taken by 


(Send names of two persons to whom we may refer.) 


o 115 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE WELSH DOUBLE L. 
A teacher who has just died in Wales distin- 


| guished himself by helping a bishop to make good 


a boast that he would be able to preach a sermon 
in Welsh within three months of his consecration. | 


The pronunciation of the “Il” was a serious 
hindrance, and the teacher gave counsel which 
proved effective: | 

“Place the top of your right reverend tongue | 
upon the roof of your episcopal mouth, and hiss 
like a se.”” 


The bishop made such progress that the sermon 
was delivered within the promised period in what 
was described as excellent Welsh. . 





Facial Brush 





For the Face Alone. 


It deals with the lines of time that creep 
in about the eyes and mouth, with the 
sallow skin, that shows dust caps, poor 
circulation and clogged pores. 

It rounds out fire hollow places by 
building up the muscles and gives perfect 
circulation of the blood. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


is made of the finest pure (red) rubber, 
with flat-ended hollew teeth, and when 
drawn over the surface of the skin form 
numerous suction cups which are une- 
qualled for drawing out the impurities of 
the skin and smoothing out the wrinkles. 
The right treatment is to use the brush 
with a little of Bailey’s Complexion Soap 
(a sample of which we give with every 
brush) and some warm water. Use it 
gently at first and it will bring you the 
esired results. 


Bailey’s Rubber Facial Brush, - 50 cts. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10 cts. 
At dealers or mailed on receipt of price. (Agents Wanted. 


"C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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. . A D. \ 
By -Ethelyyn’.-- 


How long each winding way was deemed! 
In days gone by how wondrous high 
Their little hills and houses seemed. 


The morning road that led to school 
Was framed in dew, that clung as cool 
To childish feet as waves that beat 
About the sunbeams in a pool; 


The river road that crept beside 
The dreamy alder-bordered tide, 
Where fish at play on Saturday - 
Left some young hopes ungratified ; 


The valley road that wandered through 
Twin vales—and heard no wind that blew; 
The cow-bell’s clank from either bank 
Was all the noise it ever knew; 


The village road that used to drop 
Its daisies at the blacksmith shop, 
And leave some trace of rustic grace 
To tempt the busiest eye to stop; 


The woodland road whose windings dim 
Were known to watchers straight and slim; 
How slow it moved, as if it loved 

Each listening leaf and arching limb ; 


The market road that felt the charm 
Of lights on many a sleepy farm, 

When whirring clock and crowing cock 
Gave forth the marketman’s alarm ; 


‘These all renew their olden spell. 

With rocky cliff and sunny dell, 

With purling brook and grassy nook, 
They bordered childhood’s country well. 


And we who near them used to dwell 
Can but the same sweet story tell, 

That on them went young-eyed Content— 
They bordered childhood’s country well. 


T« roads of old, how fair they gleamed, 
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Heroes and Heroism. 


Still lying where we laid you down 
And left you, speaking low, 

Awed by the quiet that had grown 
From tumult—long ago! 


But now the stillness seems not strange: 
’Tis hard to realize 

There ever was that stormy change 
From dark to sunny skies. 


You seem another breed of men, 
Of heroes long extinct, 

Who dwelt and died beyond our ken, 
To ancient heroes linked. 


But lo, the shock of far-off fray 
Has loosed the seals of sight, 

And shows me men will die to-day 
For what they deem is right! 


And these shall lie beneath the grass 
While come and go the days, 
And men will know that heroes pass 
But heroism stays. 
EDWARD N. POMEROY. 
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A Recruit’s Courage. 


NE of Mr. Moody’s life illus- 
trations concerns a young 
man who enlisted in the 
army and went into camp 
with fifteen new comrades. 
The first night, at bedtime, 
he knelt by his bunk and 
prayed. The other men, 
who had spent the time 
between drill and “taps” 
smoking and playing cards, jeered at him, and 
finally pelted him with every loose thing they 
could find to throw. 

He persevered, and the same scene was re- 
enacted for several nights, till the persecution 
grew so violent that he asked the chaplain what 
he had better do. 

“Well,” said the chaplain, after hearing the 
story, “you are not at home now, and the other 
men have just as much right to do what they 
please in the barrack-room as you have. Since 
it makes them angry to see you pray, and the 
Lord will hear you just as well if you say your 
prayers in bed, perhaps it would be as well to do 
so and not provoke them.” 

Some time passed before it occurred to the 
chaplain to inquire if his advice had been fol- 
lowed. The answer was: 

“T followed it for two nights, and felt meaner 
than a whipped hound. The third night I got up 
and prayed on my knees, just as I was brought 
up to do.” 

‘And what was the effect ?” 

“Why, three of the fellows have joined me 
now, and I am sure there are several more who 





would like to. In fact, there is a prayer-meeting | 8! 


in our mess every evening.” 

Questions of duiy and expediency receive 
different answers from different persons, as they 
did from the young soldier and his chaplain. 
Men may be alike stanch in principle who are 
unlike in their ways of demonstrating it. Mr. 
Gladstone in London and Daniel in Babylon 
were both praying men, but both did not pray 
through open windows. Each had the conscience 
of his education, and felt the obligation of his place. 





THE YOUTH’S 


The point of Mr. Moody’s anecdote seems to 
be that the young recruit was true to the con- 
science he had. He prayed “‘as he was brought 
up to do,” and not to have done so would have 


been to him not to pray at all. The result: 


showed that his course was the right one—as it 
certainly was the brave one. 
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Wagner’s Dogs. 


LKE Martin Luther, Lamartine, Scott, Horace 
Walpole and many other famous men, Wag- 
ner was a devoted dog-lover. His dogs, 

indeed, were his almost inseparable companions, 
and as much of his life was saddened by lack of 
appreciation, and even by active hostility, he often 
had need of their faithful sympathy. According 
to a writer in the Forum, he delighted to engage 
them in long conversations, himself suggesting 
their answers, into which he infused much of that 
eaustic wit which philosophers of all ages and 
countries have been accustomed to put into the 
mouths of animals. 


Wagner was fond of quoting Weber’s remark to 
a disobedient dog: “If you go on like that you will 
become as silly and as bad as a human being.” 

In Boulogne, where Wagner lived for some time, 
a huge Newfoundland dog appeared with him so 
constantly in the street that musician became 
known as the little man with the big dog. 

When the composition of ‘“ Tannhiiuser” was 
nearing its completion, at & time when the ill 
success of his works outside of Dresden had made 
him morbidly despondent, the love of a few friends 
and that of his dog were almost his only solace. 
He often remarked that his dog had helped him to 
compose “Tannhiuser.” 

en Wagner was seated at the piano, singing 
boisterously while composing, the dog would leap 
from its place at its master’s feet, jump upon the 
table, peer into his face and begin to howl. Then 
Wagner would shake the dog’s new. 

“What, it does not suit you?” he would exclaim. 
“Well, I will do thy bidding gently.” 

While an exile in Zurich, he used to take his dog 

e 


COMPANION. 


lashed the oars across the gunwale to keep her 
from capsizing, and contrived to lie well, head to 
wind and sea. It was only with the Es 
exertions, however, that we kept her afloat, the 
sea was so heavy. 

However, we rode out the gale, and the next 
morning it died away calm. en a breeze came 
up from the northeast. We set sail again and 
finally arrived at St. Helena, fourteen days after 
we had left the ship. 

We were kindly received by the American consul 
and taken care of till we could get a passage home. 
When I got to Boston, I was not able to walk or 
hold a pen to write you. I was taken to the 
Marine Hospital at Chelsea. Every patient is 
comfortable, and has good attendance. 

I am reduced very low, and am nothing but skin 
and bones. These latter voyages of mine have all 
been unlucky, and have left me r in ket and 
a = “never say die” while there is a straw 

cling to. 

I think a great deal about my dear parents, and 
it gives me no easiness when I reflect that { am 
totally unable to assist them. My love to all the 
children. Your affectionate son, 

EDWARD BARNES. 

Chelsea Hospital, August 25, 1844. 

After all that he had endured and overcome, the 
last chapter in the story of the young sailor’s life 
was a tragic one. He recovered and once again 
took ship, but his parents never heard from him 
again. 











Stretched on a web of some old Persian loom, 
The sand beyond me shimmering in the sun, 
I mark the graceful palm leaves, dull and dun, 
That cast upon my couch a grateful gloom. 
Here are no wafts of attar to perfume 
The noontide quiet; no cool breezes run 
Across the wide waste reaches whence was won 
This shelter from the desert’s blinding doom. 





Peps with him on his long walks. §& 

would declaim bitterly against his persecutors. 
Then Peps, “the human Peps,” as Wagner called 
him, would bark and snap, as if in aid of his 
—~ 7h em after each sally to be praised 


and i 

“Peps,” he once remarked, “has more sense 
than all your wooden contrapuntists!” 

When his dear Peps died in his arms, passing 
away without a sound, quietly and peacefully, 
Wagner wept and felt bitter sorrow for the dear 
friend of thirteen ears, Who so constantly 
worked and walked with him. 3 
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An Early American Mail. 


N New Year’s day, 1673, one of the earliest 
QO mails on the American continent started 
from New York for Boston. Worthy 
Governor Lovelace, of New York, thought it wise 
that the two colonies should be connected, and in 
order that the bonds of union might be close, the 
postman was to make his trip every month. In 
the secretary’s room in New .York stood a locked 
box, into which eastward-bound letters, duly post- 
paid, might be slipped. These the postman car- 
ried in his saddle-bags to Boston, and deposited 
on a broad table in a coffee-house, where citizens 
were accustomed to congregate. Then the reverse 
process began. Such was the beginning of the 
postal service of the United States. 


In his recent interesting history of “The Dutch 
and Quaker Colonies,” Mr. John Fiske quotes a 
letter written by Governor Lovelace,describing the 
momentous innovation. In part itruns as follows: 

“I here present you with two varieties, a 
pacquett of the latest intelligence I could meet 
withal, and a Post. This person that has under- 
taken the imployment I conceaved most proper, 
being both active, stout and indefatigable. e is 
sworne as to his fidelity. I have affixt an annuall 
sallery on him, which together with the advantage 
of his letters and other small portable ppciee may 
afford him a handsome livelyhood. artford is 
the first stage I have designed him to change his 
horse, where I constantly expect he should have a 
fresh one bye. 

“Each first Monday in the month he starts hence 
and is to return within the month from Boston to 
us ogee. The maile has divers baggs accordin 
to the towns the letters are designed to, whic 
are all sealed up till their arrivement, with the 
seale of the Secretarie’s Office, whose care it is on 
Saturday night to seale them up. Only bye-letters 
are in an open bag (sic) to dispense by the wayes. 
Thus you see the scheme I have drawn to promote 
a happy correspondence. 

“It would be rauch advantagious to our designe 
if you discoursed with some of the most able 
woodmen to make out the best and most facile 
wet for a Post, which in processe of tyme would 
be the kynges best highway.” 
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A Sailor’s Letter. 


HE story of days long past is full of a real 
and almost personal interest when we read 
it from the pages of an old letter. A friend 

of The Companion sends us such a story, written 
more than fifty years ago, from a Boston hospital 
to anxious parents, who had long waited in vain 
for news of their eldest son, chief mate aboard the 
ship Germany, of Newburyport, bound for Manila. 


The Germany was a fine ship of five hundred 
tons, with a crew of fourteen hands. The outward 
voyage had been prosperous, and we left Manila, 
homeward bound, with ore promising well. 
But on March 10, 1844, we a tremendous 
thunder-storm, accompanied by torrents of rain. 
As evening drew on, the elements seemed on fire 
with the vivid flashes of lightning. At ten o’clock 
we were struck. Half an hour later the ship was 
all in flames, and by the light of the burning masts 
and rigging we discovered the bodies of four 
seamen burned black in the fierce heat. 

To get out the long-boat was impossible, on 
account of the blaze, and we were obli ed to 
abandon the ship in two small quarter- boats. 
One, with the second mate and five seamen, was 
ven into my charge; the other the captain took, 
with the other five seamen and the supercargo. 
We had just time to heave in some bread, water 
and a few hams, a chart and a compass. 

Soon a heavy squall came on. e could make 
no headway, and making both boats fast together 
by a long rope, we strove to keep head to the sea. 

Next — the storm abated, but at night a 
gale came up from the southwest with a heavy 
sea, and the boats parted company, about ten 
degrees to the north of St. Helena. I never saw 
the —— or his crew again, but he may have 
been picked up by some European trader. 

All that night we lay to, with the mast and sail 
which was furled out ahead of the boat, and made 
fast in the middle, so as to act as a drag. We 





I it marvel that the Mussulman, 
His burning thirst at yonder well allayed, 
Kneeling apart from all the caravan 
Beneath this palm-tree in the desert glade, 
His lean face glowing through its swarthiest tan, 
Gives thanks to Allah for his gift of shade! 
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His Country House. 


HE possession of a country house by any- 

body whose headquarters are in the city is 

commonly looked upon as proof of financial 
prosperity. It is entertaining, therefore, to read 
of a country place supported by Mr. H. Phelps 
Whitmarsh in Australia, at a time when-his total 
resources aggregated some forty dollars. 


At the end of some four months of work, I had 
saved about eight pounds that I did not know 
what to do with; so I decided to “‘take up” an 
acre of land outside the township limits and there 
build a residence. 

This, on the face of it, may seem an undertaking 
out of proportion to my means. I hasten, there- 
fore, to explain that the “residence” was to be a 
hole in the ground with a roof over it, and that the 
cost of the land, survey and registration included, 
would be but two pounds three s! sixpence 
—rather less than eleven dollars. Houses of this 
kind, partly for economy, partly for coolness, 
were common in Silverton. 

To carry out the project, I took into partnership 
a fair-haired young Londoner. Neither of us 
knew ona eee mechanics, and our constant 
blunders in digging and roofing were comical 
beyond description. 

r we squared up an eighteen 4 twelve 
cellar, peaked the roof, nailed on the sheets of 
iron, put a small window in one end, and a door 
with steps leading down in the other, we gave the 
whole a liberal coat of whitewash, and went back 
to our regular work with all the airs and graces 
of master builders. 

About this time I composed my first home letter, 
in which I mentioned incidentally that I was a 
landowner and had just finished building a house 
in the suburbs! 

We did not live in our house, after all. Con- 
vineed after a few weeks’ trial that it was not 
convenient enough, we let it to a washerwoman 
and her three daughters, for a rent—to be paid in 
washing—of five shillings a month. 
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Just the Thing. 
O”*: colonial roads were usually but rude | 








paths through the woods, often made at 

the time by the travelling emigrant. On 
such roads the pack-horse and the rude pack- | 
saddle were indispensable in all removals of 
worldly goods. Mr. Thomas Speed, in “The Wil- 
derness Road,” thus describes the saddle: 


It was a rude contrivance made of a forked 
branch of a tree, and was quite in keeping with 
the = simplicity of the times. hen fast- 
ened upon a horse, it became the receptacle of 
the goods and chattels to be transported. Thus 
were carried provisions for the journey, and 
household stuff and utensils needed to make life 
tolerable when the journey was at an end, and 
the place of residence selected. 

The fork had to be of a particular shape, and 
a branch which could be made into a saddle was 
an attractive object. 

It is related that an cory reacher once paused 
in his Sunday sermon wit his eyes fixed on the 
top of a tree, and said: 

‘I want to remark right here that yonder is one 
of the best forks for a pack-saddle that I ever saw 
tee woods. When services are over we will get 
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Pie in Alaska. 
T= “pie belt,” a term whjch has been half 





humorously applied to New England, will | 

have to be extended, according to Mr. R. C. 
Kirk, to include Alaska. In his ““Twelve Months 
in Klondike” this writer tells a pie story. 


Up to the time Klondike was struck the Indian 
boys had never known of the delights experienced 
by white boys in eating dried-apple pie, and when 
a bakery was established in Dawson, these little 
half-savages would wend their way to the baker’s 
oe. and spend half their earnings on the new 

elicacy. 

I was considerably d at the business 
instinct, as well as the “pie capacity,” of a young 
Indian who drove to a bakery one day with a 
team of half-starved Siwash pups and mongrels. 

He and a boy of ten years entered the cabin, and 
asked the baker to “weigh out” twenty-five cents’ 
worth of gold-dust. from a total amount of eight 
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dollars, which they had just earned by haulin 
w with the dogs. When the dust was we iche 
the elder Indian, who was perhaps fourteen y--ars 
old, gave the twenty -five cents’ worth to the 
younger boy with an air which implied a fecling 
of intense generosity. 

Then these two young savages ate pie with a 
vim corresponding to the wealth of each. Pi-s at 
that time were sold for one dollar each, so the 
raptures enjoyed i. @ the younger were soon 
brought to an end, while the elder continue: his 
mad Soe. with unalloyed joy, until four 
pies had disappeared from the counter. 

During all this time the younger boy looked on 
with an expression which showed that he was 
dreaming of a day when he, too, should be rich, 


«+ 
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What a Beaver Did. 
Mi A. D. Bartlett, son of the late superin- 





tendent o1 the Lundon Zoo, has an \nter- 

esting story of a captive Canadian beaver, 
A large willow-tree in the gardens had blown 
down. A branch about twelve fest long and thirty 
inches in circumference was firmly fixed in the 
ground in the beaver’s inclosure. Then the beaver 
was watched to see what he would do. 


The beaver soon visited the spot, and walkin 
around the limb, commenced to bite off the bare 
and gnaw the wood about twelve inches from the 
ound. The rapidity of his progress was aston- 
shing. He seemed to put his whole strength into 
his task, although he left off —s few minutes to 
rest and look upward, as if to determine which 
way the tree would fal 
ow and then he went into his pond, which was 
about three feet from the base of the tree. Then 
he would come out again with renewed energy, 
and his powerful teeth would set at work anew 
upon the branch. 

About four o’clock, to the surprise of those who 
saw him, he left his work and came hastily toward 
the iron fence. The cause of this sudden move- 
ment was soon apparent. He had heard in the 
distance the sound of the wheelbarrow, which 
was brought daily to his dock, and from which 
he was anxiously expecting his supper. 

The keeper, not wees Le ag the beaver, 
although so to see his task interrupted, gave 
him his usual allowance of carrots and bread. 
The fellow ate it, and was seen swimming about 
the pool until about half past five. en he 
returned to his work. 

In ten minutes the “tree” fell to the ground. 

Afterward the beaver cut the log into three 
convenient lengths, one of which he used in the 
under part of house. 





* 
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Over a Geyser. 


HE author of “A Ramble Round the Globe” 
tells of some surprising experiences encoun- 
tered in the region of geysers and hot springs 

in New Zealand. One day he patronized the pho- 
tographer in Whakarewarewa. Being interested 
in photography, he went into the dark room to see 
the negative developed, and there experienced a 
new sensation. 


Just as the photographer was beginning opera- 
tions, the wooden floor, which was about a foot 
from the ground, seemed to get eee, and 
there was an ominous bump, bump, bump, directly 
underneath, that was the reverse of reassuring. 
The photographer explained matters. 

“That’s only a small geyser beginning to work,” 
said he. “I have three below here that work at 
regular intervals—the one just starting, another 
one there,”—pointing to a corner,—‘“and the other 
one just underneath where you are + ——_™ 

Geysers! Starting! I could see them better 
outside, so outside I went. 

I don’t quite remember now whether I opened 
the door, or whether it opened of its own accord, 
or whether it fell down; but I know that in my 
anxiety to see the marvellous sight, I didn’t take 
long in getting out of that dark room. 

p — went on with his work coolly, 
and let the baby geyser bubble and gurgle under 
his floor in its own sweet way, while I, watching 
it from a position of advantage, expected over 
minute to see the “dark apartment” lifted hig 
into the air on the summit of a boiling column. 

But no; the building stood firm, the photographer 
develo the plate, and the infantile geyser 
gurgled and fizzed itself out. 


ee 


Passed. 


OOD puns are so rare that the Columbus 
Dispatch is entitled to thanks for record- 
ing an Eastern railroad man’s story of one 

of his brakemen who, for special service rendered 
to the road, was granted a month’s vacation. 
“He had never been West,” said the superin- 


| tendent, “so he decided to take a trip to the Rocky 


Mountains. We furnished him with passes. 
“The man went to Denver, and there met 4 
number of his friends at work on one of the 


| Western roads. They entertained him, and when 


he went away made him a present of a goat. 

“Our man was at a loss to know how to get the 
animal home with him, as the — charges to 
New York were very ay! After puzzling for 
some time, he made out a shipping tag and tied it 
to the horns of the goat. Then he presented the 
animal at the office of the stock-car line. 

“The tag created a good deal of interest amon 
the stockmen, and they sent for the manager © 
the company. This was the inscription whic! he 
found on the tag: 

“PLEASE PASS THE BUTTER. 
James R. McKenna, 
Brakeman 


New York. 


“*A most unusual thing,’ said the manager. 
Then he burst out laughing. ‘All right,’ he said, 
‘pass the butter.’ ” 


ee 





All in a Name. 


To difficulty of pr ing ive sylla- 
bles having a similar sound is well known. 
Add a little embarrassment and publicity, 
and the difficulty may b the foundation of 
an amusing incident, such as is told by the New 
York Sun- 


It was at a meeting of the local Woman's 
Suffrage Association of an inland city. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, 2 prominent officer of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association, was to 
speak. The local president arose to introduce 
her, and said: - 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor this 
evening to introduce to you Mrs. Charrie Capman 
Catt—I mean Mrs. Carrie Capman Chatt—I mean 
Mrs. Carrie Chatman Cap—ladies and gentlemen 
—[desperately]—you will now be addressed Dy 
Mrs. Charrie Capman Scat.” d 

It was not the first time Mrs. Catt’s name had 
been used in a play on words, either D. design oF 
accident, and she took the matter good-humoredly. 
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There lived a lion quite old and staid, 
A nice old fellow. 
His mane was yellow, 

His roar was gentle, his voice was mellow. 


He roamed about in the shade. 


One day, as he was trotting around, 


Upon the ground 
He suddenly found 












A pocket mirror! He gave a bound, 


He was very much pleased and he roared with glee, 


For a regular dandy lion was he; 
And he’d often wished it might come to pass 
That he could possess a looking-glass. 
2 2 2 
He took it home to his jungle den, 
And he scanned his reflection again and again; 
But he soon observed, to his great dismay, 
His mane was snarled in a terrible way. 
Now the lion had more than his share of pride, 
And he felt exceedingly mortified. 
He was very vain 
Of his handsome mane, 
And its tousled condition he saw with pain. 
© ° ° 
His friends to untwist the tangles tried, 
But they pulled so hard that he almost cried. 
At last he exclaimed, “Well, upon my word! 


When the proclamation was cried aloud, 
Of course it drew a terrible crowd. 
But none of the beasts, not even a lynx, 
Not one of the ferrets or weasels or minks, 
Was clever enough to unravel the kinks, 
From the smallest snail to the biggest bear 
They all stood there 
With dejected air, 
And gave the problem up in despair. 


At last two belated guests appeared 

At the lion’s den, The populace cheered, 
And in the midst of a deafening din 

A fox and a rooster were ushered in, 


A prize is offered, a bountiful feast, 
To any kind of a bird or beast, 
Bison or buffalo, stork or crane, 
Who can untangle the lion’s mane!” 
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“Oh, ho! 
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THE ANIMAL TEA. 


“Be very sure to come, for we 
Intend to have an animal tea.” 

These lines accompanied the invitation to tea 
which Annie and her brother Harry sent out to 
their little friends. Harry made the rhyme, and 
pronounced it a jolly one. Of course the name, 
“animal tea,’’ was the occasion of many guesses 
on the part of the boys and girls who were to be 
the guests. 

“T suppose all the pet cats and dogs will be 
present,’’ said George Irwin. 

“And perhaps Annie’s pretty pony,”’ suggested 
his sister May. 

“Oh,” said Tom Taylor, “that is only a fine 


way Annie and Harry have of saying that we | 


shal] have some broiled chicken for supper.”’ 
“And a Welsh rabbit,” laughed Ned Taylor, 

who was the clown of all the juvenile parties; 

and he immediately accepted his invitation with 


the words: 
“Oh yes, be very sure that we 
An ‘all the invited companee 


Intend to come to your animal tea.” 

“You see, I’ve a line more than they,” 
added, reading his reply to the other children. 

You may be sure that every one of the little 
company was eager to accept the invitation. 
There were no regrets. Ned Taylor said that 
his expectation was not only on tiptoe, but on 
the tallest stilts he had. And nobody was late 
at that party. Everybody arrived in time. The 
Taylor girls and boys and quite a number had 
already gathered, when Florence May entered. 
Now Florence had a famous pet, a beautiful 
gaze'le, 

“\Vhere’s your gazelle, Florence ?’”’ asked Ned 

a) ‘or. 

“| am not in the habit of taking my gazelle to 
pari es with me!” replied Florence. 
* Sot to an animal tea ?” asked Ned. 
Soon it was discovered that there were no pets 

e company. “What, then, can it mean?” 


he 


in 


fac’. one asked of the other. “If there are no 
ani: als, where is our animal tea?” 
* Cerhaps it’s beef tea,” said Ned, solemnly. 
- it was evident something was going to 
Puen, 


_- 


hat could it be ? 
I »wever, games were played, and the little 


pari. was merry, notwithstanding Ned Taylor’s 
ent remark that he was dying to know 
What 






was up. 
t last tea was announced. 





What a flutter of 











| bitte Ange and hearts \\ 
the guests seated \ 
pn ae at the . ws 
table! 2 
There were sweet- ee > 
meats and breads and Ses 


| containing the name of each guest. 


fruits of all kinds, 
and wholesome salads 
for little people; but 
each glance seemed to 





*Tis the strangest thing I ever heard, 

That none can untangle, untwist or untwine, 
This snarled and matted mane of mine, 
What is the use of being a king, 


The impetuous fox bounded up with a rush, 

And said, “Pray permit me to offer my brush!” 

While the rooster, who’d run all the way from his 
home, 


If my subjects can’t do such a simple thing?” 


Then he sent for the crier and had it cried 
Through the length and breadth of 
the mountainside : 


knows a way 
To untangle the lion’s 


2 2 


oh, ho! Who 


I say? 


Said, “Kindly allow me to lend you my comb!” 
Hurrah! hurrah! the deed is done, 
The tangles straightened one by one. 











And the lion’s cheeks glowed 
with a happy flush 
As he thanked his 
friends for their 
comb and brush. 


2 
Carolyn Wells. 














ask, “Where is the 
animal tea ?’’ 

Presently the servant brought in a large covered 
dish and set it on the table. 

“*A nest of animals,” said Ned Taylor; and so | 
it proved to be. The cover was removed from | 
the bowl, and I think several pairs of eyes were | 
guilty of peeping as far as they dared. 

Then in the daintiest little dishes were served 
the most beautiful animals any of the guests had 
ever seen! Well, if they were not living animals, 


they looked as natural as life, carved out of 


watermelon rind and preserved in sugar, which 
had crystallized around the figures until they 
shone like jewels. 

The eager eyes around the table fairly sparkled 
with delight. 

Then Annie’s and Harry’s mother came in 
and placed at each of the dainty dishes a rhyme 
Oh,_what 
fun there was in reading them!~ Ned Taylor 
was the reader, of course. He stood up and 
read each verse as it was handed to him, and 
made each one as droll as possible. For Tom he 
read : 

“Friend Tom shall eat a pare 
Rhinoceros and cockatoo 
All laughed, and Ned read his own: 


Bs Ned a handsome buffalo, 
A hippopotamus and crow!” 

Then George and Tom laughed at Ned for 
eating crow. 

“Never mind,” answered Ned. 
what the rest of you will eat.” 
another paper and read: 

“For em a wolf and wily fox, 
A cow and calf and big strong ox!” 

“Oh, that isn’t bad!’ exclaimed George. 

Florence May’s was then read. 


“Florence shall eat the owl so wise, 
A duck and bird of paradise!” 


“Let’s see 
He opened 


“Owl is as bad as crow!’’ said Ned. Then 
it was time to read Ella Manning’s, which was: 


animal tea. 


“A dove tied to its pretty mate, 
And turkey at young Ella’s plate.” 


Then followed Harry’s: 
“Harry may eat two unicorns, 
And bison with its antlered horns!” 

“QO Harry!’ exclaimed Ned. “Are you going 
to eat horns and all? What an appetite you 
must have!’ 

**Read mine, pleath,’’ lisped little Beatrix, who 
was getting impatient ; and Ned read slowly: 

“A good fat hen and little chicks 
Are here for little Beatrix.” 

This pleased the little girl so much that she ate 
up a tiny chick at once, and smacked her lips 
and said it was “‘so good!” 

“Read mine, Ned,” said Annie. 

“*Annie shall have within her dish 
A whale and several kinds of fish!” 

“Well,” said Ned, as he handed Annie’s 
thyme back to her, “fine appetites must run in 
the family. You and Harry are greedy!” 

‘Here is my paper; read it, Ned,’ said John 
Wynne. 

“An elephant for Johnny’s feast, 
And lion, too, the royal beast!” 


“You are a savage, John, 


and Ned Jeaned over the little girl and read: 


“Some kittens big enough to mew 
We give to pretty little Sue.” 


Then came May Irwin’s: 


“And May shall have a waddling goose, 
A reindeer and Canadian moose. 


The last was for Frank Evans: 

“A tall greyhound, so long and lank, 
And Bengal tiger are for Frank.” 

Then there was a merry party; and how they 
devoured the animals! Ned Taylor said he was 
very glad to eat such crow, and they went home 
declaring nothing was quite so delightful as an 
J. ZITELLA COCKE, 


” said Ned ; but little | 
Sue Wynne thought it was time to read hers, 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
1 


RIDDLE. 
I am all yours, belong to none but you, 
And yet your every friend will use me 
More than yourself; ’tis strange, but true. 
You'd rather lose your life than lose me, 
Yet in each letter that you write 
You send me off, quite out of sight. 


2. 
CHARADE. 
Last and first a place for yourself 
Among life’s helpers, my dear ; 
And like this luminous landscape, my whole, 
Have your record white and clear. 


3. 
BURIED GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 

In each of the following sentences Will be 
found the reversed name of a well-known gem 
or precious stone : 

Every burnt child dreads the fire. 

Down the street a gaily dressed procession was 
marching 

Do tell’ a portion of the story now! 

Ona eye occasion he varied the performance. 

Eliza pottered around amongst her flowers and 
was hapyy. 

uite often ragged clothes cover a warm heart. 

The teacher gently but firmly ~ buked him. 

The little bird piped a joyful la 

She called fora maid. No maid appeare d. 

No truth ever in the world! La! Remember 
George Washington. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Crossing, fields, child, under, tree, nobody, 
fearing, child, lost, hastened, steps, nearer, babe, 
stout, healthy, state starvation, ‘expected, con- 


siderable, tramping, leaves, one, rubbing, hei ho, 
family, youngster, toward, woods, concealed, 
trees, cabin, doorway, mothe rly, woman, smiled, 
leisurely, infant, vanished, time, toddler, curb, 
imagination. 

2. Borrow, morrow, sorrow; trying, crying, 


drying; weeding, feeding, heeding; Polly, jolly, 
folly; biding, hiding, riding; waking, taking, rak- 
ing; ‘railing, failing, hailing ; tattered, mattered, 
battered ; curious, furious, Hirious. 

3. pa Gen, Irish, papal), let, tin, bullet in, 
bullet 

4. W (o)e, sh(o)e, h(o)e. 


5. Bay. 6. 1. Perfume. 2. Homespun. 
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NAT URE @Sel ENCE 

LigHt-WEIGHT VARIABLE SrTars.—In 
the light of recent discoveries one of the greatest 
wonders of the heavens appears even more won- 
derful. There is a small class of variable stars, 
less than twenty in known number,—the most 
conspicuous member of which is Algol, the 
“Demon” of the Arabs,—which at brief intervals 
suffer a partial eclipse from the interposition of 
dark or invisible companions revolving around 
them. Mr. Roberts of Cape Colony and’ Mr. 
Russell of Princeton, working independently, 
have lately shown that all of these bodies are 
surprisingly light in their composition, hardly | 
more than whirling clouds. In only one case can 
the limiting density exceed half that of water, and 
in six cases it is less than one-tenth that of water. | 
The average is one-sixth that of water. This 
density these stars cannot exceed, although they | ° 
may fall far below it. The density of our sun | 
compared with water is 1.41. The possibility 
exists that the Algol stars may each have a 
denser nucleus surrounded by an enormous 
cloudy envelope. 





VALUABLE SKULLS.—The director of the 
Geological Survey has had an appraisement 
made by experts to determine the value of the 
specimens of fossil dinosaurs belonging to the 
collection of the late Prof. 
©. C. Marsh, which have been 
turned over to the National 
Museum in Washington. 
According to this estimate, the 
skulls of the monster tricera- 
tops, or “three-horned | 
beast,” are worth at least $5,000 apiece, while 
other skulls vary in value from $50 to $250. 
The head and neck of the triceratops were 
covered by an enormous bony helmet seven or 
eight feet long. | 








To EXPLORE SANNIKOFF LAND.—Among | 
the as yet unexplored spots on the earth which | 
are to be scientifically attacked during the coming 
year is Sannikoff Land, lying north of the New 
Siberia Islands, about 300 miles from the nearest 
point on the Siberian coast. A Norwegian party 
will try to reach the place in 1901 from the mouth | 
of the Lena River, where they propose to spent | 
next winter. The coming summer will be con- | 
sumed in fixing the camp on the Lena. 
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For Mere pan 6 age in pettot pe painting, 
permanent pai ing send book—free 

toall psint oe $ tells how and when to 
use paint, the right combination of colors, 
and many other practical su geutiens. Every 
house proud person should e it. 

Liberal inducement and apeaap te dealers. 
JAMES E. PATTON OCOOMPANY, 

218 Lake Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





You can be ! 
an Electrician. © 


If you cannot leave home and go to 
a technical school, you can do as 
thousands have done —become an 


Electrical Engineer by study at home, | 
under our instruction by mail. We } 


guarantee to make an Electrical En- 
gineer of any one who can read and 
write, and will apply himself to study. 
It is a career that offers great rewards 
to young men of energy and brains. 

Electricity is only an infant—you can 

grow up with it. 


Work That Pays Well, 


Write and learn how our students take 
paying positions even before the 
graduated. Courses also in Architec- 
tural and Mechanical Drafting. 
Steam and Mechanica 
Engineering, ete. 


150,000 students and 
graduates. 
Established 1891, 
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Prevent Crooked Ankles. 

Don’t wait till ankles become 
crooked. Prevent Crooks. When 
Baby begins to walk provide 


is GOLDEN’S 
HOME en a — re ANKLE SUPPORTERS. 
Made at in. -~ 4 leather. - 
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Patde th the ase. | be Baby already 
has crooked ankles we can he/p 


| them. Can most always curethem. 
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perbly illustrated. 1 epee 
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2 «04 Baby Carriage. E E 
ag aoe oe FR Samp! = 


consisting of two bottles — enough of >} 


“QUR FAVORITE” £9! 


to gle a small frame, also a brush ry — 
with, to any one mentioning this paper and 
closing a two-cent stamp for postage 

As brilliant and smooth as gold. lea 
Ready for use. Ac opeis can auehy } it. Show 
no beushmarke, Can d witho: 
tarnishing. Gilds everything, such 
chairs, frames, bric- e 8, baske: 
ete. Also made in Aluminum Sliver. 

Sold by dealers generally, or we will send 
cent full-size box, or large size (three times t 
quantity) 50 cents, express prepaid. 


Cerstendorfer Bros., 
43 F Park Place, New York Cit; 
ewer 
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free seumple of cnr of our a 
“Suecesa wit "What's your garden going to yield this 
THE iver year? ail d depends upon the seed. 
Ww Hehe and you'll reap rigbt. 
Sow Ghee gory Seeds and you'll get 
the greatest yield your ground will 
give. 1900 Year Book contains offer to 
growers of vegetables and flowers. 


J. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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TELECRAPHY. 


do rtgeittes. 
ofeeing cacepaeete Barth Ri cont peare ond 


months’ course, 
School organized 1874. aabaaean ‘tre 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, ‘Valparaiso, Ind. 


























with thousands of young men 
The Stepping has been a practical knowledge | 


of Telegraphy. For 28 years we | 

Stone to oars pean tenching SscceTeen? 

and placing our graduates in the 

Business railway service. Did you know 


that nine-tenths of the Presi- 
Success dents, Managersand Sup erinten. 
dents of American railways commenced 
Operators? Write for our Illustrated ealog “ny mt 
explains our ways of hel ing peacoat to defray the 
expense of attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


iAGiNE FEE FEET 


[copvaicuTen] 


10 CENTS. 

Our booklet, ** The Stoekinette Stitch,” 
describes an invisthle method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 


gag & inne from 5 to 
Racine Feet j m, black or 


white, 10 cents oat ease! six pairs for 
& cents. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 
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“JANICE MEREDITH” 
$1.50 Books gg! 


Sent by mail, » 15 cents 
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Rector Street Book Store Co., 


Send for free catalogue. New York City. 
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I will refund money. 
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‘You pay-but one small our en or hoods to wi trial Sabcotutens 
sales enable us to give the best value ever offered. titus. free. Ge Se yore ulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
brated camlogue Tree. CASH RUYERS' a UNION. | Noveltice ’ : ine S 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-177, C BAAN toe cece, Mn ct nonetien t otohe wie 
seng, the money making plant. 20 varieties 
cotors, @1100 In cash premiums offe Don’t give your 
order until alge Sa A nmeee ame ou’ll be surprised 


at m offers. postal for catalogy: 
Gay. Ie le FREE to all. Tell your treps sendin 
F. B. MILLS, Box 68, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N.Y. | 
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SENT FREE — Instructive 
booklet for everyone interested in 
Shorthand, Valuable alike to begin- 
ners and experienced stenographers. 



























By selling 1 selling B Baker’s Teas, ¢ fl Teas, Cs nffees, Extracts, ta, Starch, 
cte., s among. mg your friends. my can have your choice of a 
les’ or Gents’ Bicycle, and 
need only sell a very small amount of 
Baker’s goods to earn one. You can read- 
ily do the work 7 your spare time. 
‘ou should be in a hurry to get the bicycle 
fore you had sold gnough, , you can pay 
a few dollars in cash e recommend 
that you get your orders and send in about 
once in two weeks, and a record of your 
sales carefully kept in our store will soon 
show enough for you to receive a splendid 
1900 bicycle free of cost. Sell worth fora 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; $70 wort for a $35 Ladies’ 
or Gents’ Bicycle; $100 worth for a $50 Highest 
Grade Bicycle. We offer other rewards of Ww ate hes, 
Athletic Goods, Crockery, Furniture, Draperies, Clocks, Etc., Ete. e for 


nd l eastnctan’® W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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Ry fastening them with pins. Neither tuck them in 
child’s neck to make him uncomfortable and to 
fail > ntly in his plate. Fasten them securely 


“NAPK IN HOLDER 





Piade with the Washburne’s Im reves. Patent Fas- 
mers. Holds with a firm p. Instantl, Seleesed by 
iting fe es 9 lever. ‘ade with a silk cord two 
inches ry a easy to substitute a longer cord or an 
elastic if 


By Mail, 20 Cents. 
Illus. booklet of the Washburne attachments, free on request. 
THE AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 
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How often a wo 
man is obliged to 
run out in haste 

alone at night on 
an errand to the 
neighbor’s, the doc- 
tor’s, or elsewhere! 

She always feels 

timid about it, and 

naturally so, too, for 
dangers multi y fast after dark! There's 

nothing so g« or that timid feeling as a 


FOREHAND 


‘‘Perfection’’ Revolver. 


Even though no real danger makes it neces 
sary to use it the sense of security it affords 
is well worth the cost — 

There’s no other revolver made like it. The 
Rar itive ovinder stop and the awtomatic 



























ammer block make accidental dis- 
arge an eporeteaity Made of all 
steel, no malie: eight 10 and 12 
uneces. Length of barrel 2 and 3 inches. 
Light, artistic, perfect. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we'll sell 
you direct at same price ($4.40), cash 
with order; but ask him first, it’s handier. 


— _— co., \ ahepiannngg Mass. 
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GOING TO UNDERWOODS TO BE 
MADE INTO THEIR 


ORIGINAL 
DEVILED HAM 




















MARCH 29, 1900. 
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CURRENT= EVENTS. 


BLOEMFONTEIN OCCUPIED BY THE 
isH.—General Roberts’s army, after the 





Brit 
surrender of General .Cronje, marched upon 
Bloeinfontein, the capital of the Free State. Its 


advance was opposed by a force of Boers, hastily 
eon ntrated, and there were several engagements 
on the way; but the Boers were both outnum- 
pered and outmanceuvred, and the country, being | 
open most of the way, was not favorable to | 
defeiice. General Roberts occupied Bloemfontein 

March 13th. The Boers fled northward, taking 

their guns with them. | 


OVERTURES FOR PEACE.—On March ath | 
the presidents of the South African Republic 
and the Orange Free State sent ‘a telegram to 
Lord Salisbury, expressing a desire for the 
reéstablishment of peace on the condition that 
the incontestable independence of both republics 
as sovereign international states be maintained, 
and that British subjects who had taken part 
with the Boers in the war be subjected to no| 
penalty. They solemnly declared that the war | 
was undertaken on their part solely to maintain | 
the independence of the South African Republic, 
and with no purpose of undermining British | 
authority in South Africa. At about the same | 
time, the government of the South African | 
Republic, through the consuls at Pretoria, asked | 
the intervention or mediation of foreign powers | 
to end the war. Lord Salisbury, March 11th, | 
replied to the telegram, declaring that the attack | 
of the two republics upon the British colonies | 
was unprovoked, and that England was not now | 

to assent to the independence either of | 
the South African Republic or the Orange Free | 
State. The government of the United States, 
through its embassy at London, communicated 
the request from Pretoria, and offered its friendly 
offices toward restoring peace, but the offer was 
declined. 


THE GoLD STANDARD BILL passed és! 
House of Representatives March 13th, and be- | 
came law the next day by the signature of the 
President. The vote was 166 yeas to 120 nays, 
and was on party lines, except that nine Demo- | 
erate voted with the eapenaeame for the bill. | 


THe Hay- Pauucurors CONVENTION for | 
the abrogation of the ‘‘Clayton-Bulwer treaty” 
was reported to the Senate by the committee on 
foreign affairs March 9th, with an important 
amendment, which provides that the rules for 
the neutralization of the canal shall not apply 
to “measures which the United States may find 
it necessary to take for securing by its own} 
forces the defence of the United States and the 
maintenance of public order.’ 

CrongE AT St. HELENA.— The Island of 
St. Helena, famous in history as the place where 
the British kept the great Napoleon as a state 
prisoner from October, 1815, to his death in May, 
1821, has been selected by the British military 
authorities as a place of confinement for General | 
Cronje and other Boer prisoners until the end of 
the war. It lies in the South Atlantic, 1,200 
miles from the western coast of Africa, and 800 
miles from Ascension Island, the nearest land. 

QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER PEOPLE.— | 
Queen Victoria went to London on the 8th of | 
March for a few days’ stay at Buckingham | 
Palace, and her arrival was made the occasion of | 
a popular demonstration of welcome and rejoicing. | 
Moved perhaps by the special bravery shown by | 
the Irish regiments in South Africa, the queen | 
gave directions that the shamrock should be worn | 
by the Irish regiments on St. Patrick’s day; and 
she has announced her purpose to make a visit to 
Ireland, for the first time since 1861. 

DEATH OF Ex-MINISTER PHELPs.— The 
Hon. Edward J. Phelps, Kent professor of law 
at Yale University and minister to Great Britain 
from 1885 to 1889, died at New Haven Mareh 9th. 
Mr. Phelps was a native of Vermont, and a 
recognized leader of the bar of 
that state. He was a Demo- 
erat, which debarred him from 
public office in the strongly 
Republican state of Vermont, 
ss although he was the choice of 

his party at different times for 
-\.. governor and senator. As min- 
ister to Great Britain, he main- 
tained the brilliant traditions of | 
that office, and later he served as a member of | 
the Bering Sea Commission. 

THe “LAFAYETTE DOLLAR.” —A little 
more than a year ago the school children of 
America were appealed to by the Lafayette mon- 
UWhent committee to give their pennies toward 
the erection at Paris of a monument to General 
Lafayette; and later, in furtherance of the move- 
ment, Congress ordered the coining of 50,000 | 











Eowar> J. PHELPS. 





Silver souvenir dollars. The dollars, stamped | 


with the likenesses of Washington and Lafayette, 
have been coined ; and on the 3d of March Presi- 
dent Loubet of France received Mr. Thompson, | 
Secretary of the monument committee, who pre- 
Sented to him the first of the dollars coined. 





“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 








and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 
WASHABLE HAIR INSOLE 
Keeps feet 


Won't hold moisture. 

clean dry. Helps the circu- 
lation. Cures Rheumatism, Cal- 
lous, Tender a: Perspiring 
Feet. Prevents jar in walking. 
10c. pair. 3 pair 25c., postage on Send size of shoe. 
THE WM. i. ae & SON CO., Box B, Hartford, Conn. 


vou STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200- age 
7 Treatment of 


book, 
mering. he largest and most instruc- 
tive ok of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
a free sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 











Geo. Andrew Lewis. 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Children’s Food 


It may seem a far cry from the 
waving wheat fields of the great 
northwest to your children, but 
the wheat grown there is richest in 
real food. elements, and they will 
thrive better and grow stronger on 
it than on any other cereal. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is the best preparation of wheat made. 
It contains literally, the cream of the 
wheat, hence its name. 

When purchasing, ask your grocer to show 
you our gravures of north-western scenery. 
Very fine works of art, nothing cheap, and no 
advertising card attached. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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KREMENTZ 


" eentenan COLLAR BUTTON 


| Has the name “Krementz” stamped on the back, show- 
ing quality, weetnet solid or plate, as our out- 
wears some solid b ae. Beware of imi You 


new one thout charge in case a suaetns 


ed from any ca’ 


ick MEN'S bo button is. da: 
Special styles 


r Ladies’ 
Collar Button fr 
request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
33 Chestaut St., Newark, N.J. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, | 





mag 
Shirt Waists. and Children’ 8 | 








COMPANION. 


Pears’ 


Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 

Pears’ shaving soap is the 
best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct tous. 





new 
Spring 
Suits, 
$ 


The costumes 
and skirts which 
we make are ex- 
clusive in style 
and distinctly dif- 
ferent from the 
ready-made gar- 
ments. When 
wearing one of our 
styles you do not 
run the risk ofmeet- 
ing other ladies 
wearing garments 
which look exactly 
like yours. There 
are hundreds of 











firms selling ready- 
made suits, but we are the only house making 
fashionable goods to order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of suits 
and skirts. We will mail it FREE, together witha 
choice line of samples to select from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 

Our Catalogue illustrates : 

ae ee $4 up. 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 pom Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up 


Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double-tace materials. 
Bicycle Suits, $5. Bicycle Skirts, $3.50. 

We also poate Aner garments and send samples of all 
grades. € pay &. ss charges everywhere. ou 
will mention any partic falar color of samples that you 
grefer. we shall be glad to send an assortment of the 

ind you wish. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples 
—vyou will get them free by return mail. 


Che National Cloak Company, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 














TRADE WO 





This shows the little 


attractive, that 
contains three 
pairs. Sent 
post-paid 
for $1.00, 
if your 
dealer 
doesn’t 
have 
them. 


oe 
. 


A fine gage 
ribbed stocking, 


durable. Dyed in our famous‘ *Snow-black.”” 3 
Catalogue Free .. 





box, dainty and b ee igs ae % het 








Stockings, famous for their 


durability, perfect fit and fast 
colors, heretofore made in Boys’ 
and Men's Half Hose, are now made for 


CHILDREN. 


- Ra Sizes, 
eS a 5 to 9%. 


LITTLE 
COON 
LABEL 
on every 
stocking. 
Shawknit 
on the toe. 


with French feet, reinforced knee, heel and ankle ; also double sole. Equal to the best imported, and more 
5c. a pair; 3 pairs, $1 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


-00. Sent post-paid or from dealers. 




















re times a day and every day inthe 


TOILET SOAP 


ITS RICH, CREAMLIKE LATHER 
cannot be surpassed for 


Softening and Beautifying 


THE SKIN. 


Sample Cake maafin’ . . 2 cents. 
Full-Sized Cake . 15 cents. 


Address Dept. ¥, HE J. B. WILLIAMS C0., 
GLASTONBURY, 
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i CRESCENT} 


BICYCLES 


High in the Estimation of 
the Wheeling Public. 

Fair dealing—firm, fair prices— 
a strenuous effort for the best in 
construction have made the pres- 
ent demand for the Crescent. 
There is no dissatisfaction among 
Crescent riders. 

Send for Crescent Catalogue. 

© 

A familiar wheel with bicycle- 
riders in every part of the United 
States is the Sterling Bicycle. 
**Built like a Watch.’’ 











It has become so within a 
shorter space of time than any 
other wheel, because only the 
very best material enters into its 


construction, much of which is 
made specially to meet the re- 
quirements of critical customers. 


Send for Sterling Catalogue. 





















AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


WESTERN WHEEL wag Bars. ” 
501 Wells &t., Chicago, I 





[1D Eastern Office: 36 Warren 8t., “e.% 
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{ Buy at | 
| First Hand | 


Deal with the makers direct and secure 
handsome, staunchly built, latest style ear- 
riages and high-grade harness, with only ‘ 
one moderate profit added to the cost of 
making:—Deaier ‘s Profits Cut Off. 

Our Catalogue will help you to choose 
from the biggest and fullest assortment of 
carriages, buggies, harness, robes, blankets 
and horse equipments. It accurately pic- 
tures and de- 
scribes all the 
many styles, 
and fully ex- 
plainsour metb- 
od of selling di- 
q rect. Mailed free. 
THE COLUMBUS 

CARRIAGE 
AND HARNESS CO., 
Cotambus, Obio. 





No. 2060 
Pheton 

















The only perfect reproductions 
of sound are obtained by using 
Edison Records on the Phonograph. 
Prices from $7.50 to $100. 
Catalogues from all Phonograph Dealers. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is a3 a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Re ‘ 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


ions. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
th be made in 24 Post-office Money-Order, | 


Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 


masters are required to register letters whenever | 


requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


his paper stopp ll arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money strangers 
to renew subscriptions. newals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GOUT. 






his bandaged foot, his choleric | 
temper, his red face, and 
his gluttonous, bibulous 
habits. This is a type 
which, in these days of* 
more hygienic living and 
a better knowledge of 


the causes of disease, is | simply, told him to run out to the pantry and get 


almost unknown in our country and is dying out 
in England. 
only the high liver, but also the man who calls | 
himself temperate, yet whose diet and mode of 
life are injudicious. : 

A “fit of the gout” usually makes its first 
appearance rather suddenly and unexpectedly. 
The future gouty patient may have little twinges 
in the joints occasionally, and may be subject to 
eatarrhal troubles, but otherwise he is often in 
apparent health. He is wakened in the night or 
early morning with a sharp pain in one of the big | 
toes, and inspection shows the joint swollen, red, 
hot and exceedingly painfnl. The pain diminishes 
during the day, but returns at night with redoubled 
energy. After two or three nights of misery and | 
days of alternate hope and despair, the pain 
gradually becomes less acute, and by the end of 
a week or ten days the attack is over. 

If this warning is heeded, and the diet and mode 
of living are radically changed, it may be that the 
first attack will be the only one; but if the old 
way is continued, there will come another attack in 
a year or two, and then another and another, until 
two or three occur every year. Finally the kidneys 
or the stomach or the brain or the heart will be 
implicated, and the fatal attack will come. 


newals should be sent by each sub- | 
| D, Waldron told a thrilling story of a railroad | 


OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 


VERY one is familiar with the gouty x he 
English squire of literature, with | 


Yet gout remains, to torment not hungry boy.’ 


| thus repeated: 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. : 


| probable route of my journey. After I had been | 


on the train for eight hours, at a small station the 
porter entered with a telegram, asking if any one 
of my name was present. On opening the dispatch, 
I found that it was from the adjutant-general’s 
| Office, ordering me on detached duty. 
| “Exactness of detail could not be carried much 
| farther. The department knew the whereabouts 
| of an insignificant second lieutenant, even when 
he was travelling on leave of absence.” 


| MR. MOORE’S COLD RIDE. 
Some years ago, in The Companion, Mr. Holman 


| employé’s ride on the outside of a vestibuled train. 
Now the Cincinnati Enquirer details an equally 


Washington. a 


Just at daybreak the train made a brief stop 
about forty miles this side of Hinton, West Vir- 

nia. Moore had been unable to sleep for several 
hours, and he arose, slipped on his trousers and 
shoes and stepped out on the platform, to look 
around. Just then the train started slowly. 

Moore let the day coaches go by, intending to 
get on one of the sleepers. e vestibale doors 


on all of them were closed, leaving only a few | 


inches of the lower step protruding. He grabbed 
| the handle of the vestibule door of the last car 
with his right hand, and be ge on the narrow 
strip of the step that protruded beneath it. 

In a few moments the train was going at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, and Moore’s position 
| became extremely dangerous. He yelled for help, 
but the noise of the train and the heavy plate-glass 
windows in the vestibule door prevented his cries 
from being heard. 

With no hat, coat or shirt, attired only in his 
ae and trousers, he soon suffered from 
cold. At length his hand became tired, and he 
began to feel alarmed. 

inally he got hold of the door-handle with his 
left hand, and then struck the plate glass with all 
| his might with his right fist. is heavy Masonic 
| ring broke the window with a crash. e crawled 
| in through the opening, and thanked God for his 
deliverance. 


ANOTHER KIND. 


When Johnny Hobbs left his home up among the 
New Hampshire hills to visit his grandmother in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, he was cautioned by, 
| his mother that he would find things in the city 
| strangely different from those at home. 


Johnny arrived in the early afternoon, and lo 
before tea-time his grandmother, who lived mo 
a bowl of milk which she had left there “for a 

A moment later she followed him, and to her 
amazement beheld her grandson bravely at work 
on a bowl of spearmint tea, which she had forget- 
a ot in the place where she had told him to 
find the milk. 

“Why, child,” she cried, seizing the bowl from 
poor Johnny, “don’t you know this isn’t milk?” 

Ranh it weewe | = J ans a Ti. jon 
mere ohnny, with a fina “Du Ou; 
maybe it was the kind folks fad in Worcester !® 


SHOTT AND NOTT. 


The story of these gentlemen and their duel—a 
famous one formerly—is revived, and the tale is 


A duel was late y eaete in Texas by Alexander 
Shott and John 8. Nott. Nott was shot, and Shott 
was not. In this case it is better to be Shott than 
Nott. There was a rumor that Nott was not shot, 
but Shott avows that he was not, which proves 
either that the shot Shott shot at Nott was not 
shot, or that Nott was shot re 

It may be made to appear on trial that the shot 
Shott shot shot Nott, or, as accidents with firearms 
are frequent, it may be possible that the shot Shott 
shot shot Shott himse f, when the whole affair 
would resolve itself into its original element, and 
Shott would be shot and Nott would be not. 





The ball of the great toe is the joint most | 
frequently affected, but the fingers, ankles, knees, 
wrists, elbows, or in fact any of the joints, may 
suffer. 

Gout is believed to be caused by an excessive 
formation of uric acid in the body. This uric acid 

bines with sodi in the blood, and the salt so 
formed—sodium biurate—is deposited in the joints 
in the form of a mortar-like layer. This substance 
may also be deposited in the parts around the 
joint, causing swelling and deformity. Sometimes, 
when treatment is begun early and faithfully fol- 
lowed, these deposits may be reabsorbed, but 
more commonly a gouty finger remains enlarged, 
and even grows larger as the years go by. 

Gout is a disease of middle and advanced life, 
and affects men more often than women. It is 
believed that heredity plays an important part in 
its production, but the main cause is undoubtedly 
an unhygienic mode of living, especially errors 
in diet. The treatment of gout is dependent 
upon its causation, and the two will therefore be 
discussed together in a subsequent article. 
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LOOKING AFTER ITS SOLDIERS. 


A young army officer, who has seen service on 
the Arizona plains and on the Maine coast, and 
who is now in Cuba, tells two stories out of his 
own experience, to show the accuracy with which 
the War Department follows the movements of 
officers. 

“T was with a small scouting party in Arizona,” 
he says, “and after two weeks in the desert my 
squad came to the railroad near a small station. 
Within ten minutes a dispatch from Washington 
was brought to me by the station agent. It asked 
if I wished te be transferred to one of the two new 
artillery regiments then forming. 

“TI answered by telegraph that I should be glad 
to enter either of them. Then we set off again 
across the desert. 

“It was six days later when we again struck the 


e think, however, that the shot Shott shot shot, 
not Shott, but Nott. Anyway, it is hard to tell 
who was shot. 


OF A DIFFERENT FAMILY. 


The society reporter of a daily paper had 
been detailed to procure the names of prominent 
persons in attendance at a performance of grand 
opera. 


“I beg pardon, madam,” she said, approachi 
one of the occupants of a private box, “but will 
you oblige me by Py me your name?” 

“Mrs. Archibald Jo Neeze,” replied the lady. 

“Pardon me,” rejoined the reporter. ‘I did not 
quite catch the last name.” 

“Jo Neeze.” 

“May I ask how you spell it?” 

“Certainly. J-0-n-e-s, Jo Neeze,” haughtily an- 
swered the occupant of the box, and the reporter 
retired to the foyer to fan herself. 


GOING by THE EYE. 


Unless one has some other sort of knowledge to 
contradict it, it is natural to accept the evidence 
of the eye. Therefore the answer which a teacher 
recently received from her class of small children 
was not altogether surprising. 

“Which is farther away,” she asked, “England 
or the moon?” 

“England!” the children answered quickly. 

“England?” she questioned. ‘What makes you 
think that?” 

“Cause we can see the moon, and we can’t see 
ao,” answered one of the brightest of the 
class. 


PERSONALLY CONCERNED. 


Two men were arguing upon the question of the 
need of a general and immediate spelling reform, 
and the discussion waxed earnest. 

“Look here, Ferguson,” said one of the two, at 
last, ‘“‘why are you so bitter in your opposition to 
reforming the language ?” 

“Because,” replied the other, bringing his fist 





railroad, this time eighty miles from the point at 
which we had previously crossed it. But my repry 
from the department was awaiting me. 


hundred miles. | 

“A more striking instance of accuracy occurred | 
after my transfer to the East. I was travelling | 
home on leave, and as the regulations require, I 


had notified the department of the day, hour and | your grave.” 


It had | not without force. 
been telegraphed to every station within two |'ready to back it up on the same ground. 


| A FAVORITE good wish in Ireland used to be: 


down with emphasis, “I have just invested twelve 
dollars in a new dictionary!” 

Mr. Ferguson’s ar, ent, it may be added, is 
here are many other persons 


“May you live to eat the hen that scratches over 


unpleasant experience endured by a business | 
man- named Moore, while on his way home from | 





| 








Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


CUR Shows 100 exquisite de- 

(R (U signs, from Os san eere 

| | | of your grandparents to 

the. irideseent and dull 

enamels in color har- 

mony with prevailing 

dress colors. 

We are desirous of send- 

ing (free ) this exquisite brochure to any 

one interested. If not an intending pur- 

chaser you will be pleased to know what 

is now being done in watch-making. . 
NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
149 State St., Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 



















This is the trade-mark of the genuine and 
only real Ball and-Socket Fastener. 


It is printed in diamond- p 
shaped design on 4 
every card of fasteners. ( 


» 
Beware of imitations. 










None but the 3 
** Hear It Snap”’ kind will HOLD. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2ct. stamp, and 
we will send you sample of the real thing 
and tell you where ice can get them; or ( 
send 6 cents for trial set. « 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 


« 
PORTER BROS. & CO. Agents, 
68 Essex St., Boston. 78-80 Worth St., New York. : 



















I enclose’ you a picture of my baby, 
Mira Bennor Warner, and you can 
see what a plump child she is, I 
tried different foods and sterilized 
milk, and nothing agreed with her 
but Mellin’s Food. Baby is over 
a year old and has never been sick 
even when cutting her eight teeth, 
I feel so grateful for having the food 
to use that I wanted to send you 
one of baby’s pictures. I always 
call her a Mellin’s Food baby and 
highly recommend it to every one. 
Mrs. Cuas, A. Warner, 
Putnam, Conn. 


Send for a free sample of 
Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Nothing short of flying equals the pleasur« of 
riding a Tribune Bicycle. The parts are so nicely 
adjusted and balanced that, once the whee! is 
put in motion, it glides on with scarcely an effort 
of the rider. 

BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS, $75; ROADSTER, $40; 
LIGHT ROADSTER, $50; RACER, $60. 
Tribune Catalogue Free. 





AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT., Chicago, ill 


Eastern Office: 48 Warren St., New York. 

















Swiifs 


Premium 


Hams 


are the best of 7% million Swift 
hams made ina year. Swift’s 
Premium Breakfast Bacon and 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lardarethe 
best of an equally large output. 
Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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Who Knows Them? 


Flags are the markers of history. As they 
move so the world’s map changes. The 
battles of the flags compel the attention 


of all Christendom. Our new 


Game of Flags 


Shows the national standards—reproduced 
in colors—of the principal countries of the 
world, One of our most popular games— 
intensely interesting,played by any number. 


Sold by dealers; or sample game, prepaid 25c. 


Sen ree ® handsome booklet in colors 
We dF and Coupon good for 10¢ 


in part payment for sample game at your dealers. 
The Fireside Game Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Eastee siaves 


Music 


which in tts tarn 
Characterized by suggests the 
long wear and satisfactory . 
service. Estey 
Organ 
Catalogue free. ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleborc, Vt. 
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Distinguished by 
purity and sweetness 
of tone. 
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BISCUI 


The box in which 
Uneeda Biscuit 
are packed (owned solely 
by National Biscuit Com- 
pany) has made a revolu- 

tion in biscuit en 

The biscuit packed in the 
box made a new standard 
in biscuit baking. 

Every day the standard 
of Uneeda Biscuit 
goes higher. Every batch 
we bake is better. Every 
box increases your liking. 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 
is not a nine day novelty, 
but an every day necessity. 


Uneeda 
Jinjer Wayfer too! 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 
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Canna Lily. 


Of 





* Bouquet 
“ Umbrella Plant. 

“ Carnation Marguerite. 
“ Double Chinese Pink. 
“ Heliotrope, mix 
“ Forget-me-not 
“ Oalifornia Golden Bell 
“ Petunia Hybrid 
“ Phlox Drummondii. 
“ Poppy, New Shirley. 


“ Sunshine Pansy. 
o 
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orning Glo: 





ldouble Tuberose ; 2 Hybrid 
olus ;2 Butterfly do.; 4 





Most popular varieties, postpatd, 
pkt. Mary Semple Asters, 4colors, 
* Alyssam, Little Gem. [mixed. 
Beautiful Hybrid Begonias, 

a emum,. 


ed. 
Victoria. 






Mixed. 
















nm Weeping Palm. 
ry. 
3B LB ___Two grand new 
Canna Lilie 
Scarlet King” “Scarlet King” and Variegated; 





ladi- 


2Tuberons clmb’g Wistaria; 10 lovely m'x’d O. 
NEW FLORA DE-124 pages, 


The Conard 


RAL GUI 
EE with every order. 
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& Jones Co, ox + West Grove, Pa, 
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Prices; Safety Razor Alone, $1 


STROPPING THE 


Razor. / 


ON 


PLVENSE CUTL - 
CORPORATION 


Safety Strop Alone, §$ 
BOTH TOGETHER FOR $2. 






° 
t A? re’, 
The Challenge Safety Razor Strop 
is of porpoise hide and has a razor holder, 
by use of which it is impossible to cut the 
Strop, and your razor is held at just the 
right angle to secure a keen edge. 
he Challenge Safety Razor comes handle 
and all in metal box shown here, exact size. 


-00. 
50 


25. 


Challenge Cutlery Corporation, 
9-15 Murray St., (P. O. Box 96), New York. 


( 


‘(Challenge Safety’ 


=o e e 0 228000020 200008 


These goods should be sold through the . 

regular dealers, it’s more convenient, but if 
y: ur dealer hasn’t them we’ll sell you direct é 
at same prices, post-paid, cash with order. ’ 
e 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








la 
teeth 


A NEW SIZE, Price 25 Cents, at the Stores or by Mail. 
Address P. 0. Box 247, New York City. New York. HALL & RUCKEL. London. 
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=) ASBESTINE| 
>\sreares Saves 75 per cent. 


(WEATHERPROOF.) 
Now Speare’s Paint Man has painted 
his fences with Asdestine. His cellar and 
| barn looked so fine after being painted with 


>\" SPEARE’S 
2) PAINT 
MAN 


mf 
J ' ’ 
ma A 











Asbestine that he is brushing up everything 
| now, and the premises look 100% better. 
| But beauty is not the only consideration ; 

Asbestine preserves and fireproofs every- 

thing to which it is applied. 

The Kennebec Worsted Mills, Fairfield, Maine, 
recently painted their walls and ceilings with 
Asbestine. Sawdust was spread to save spotting 
the floor. Later the fireman complained that 
the sawdust would not burn in the boilers. 

Aabestine is a dry powder. Add cold water, and you have 
a fireproof and weatherproof paint that any one can app'y. 
Costs i as much as oil paint. Comes in wihite for inside, and 


white and 16 colors for outside. _Ask your dealer for it, or 
send for color-card “Y,” applied sample and price-list. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 369 Atjantic Ave., BOSTON. 


74 John Street, New York. 9 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. 
105 Upper Thames Street, London. 


























HE kind that children like to wear, 
that mother likes to buy and the 
laundress likes to wash. Knitted 
elastic body with knitted tubular straps 
to support clothing — they never get 
hard, but are always soft and strong. 
Worn at all seasons. Sizes 2 to 13 years. 


25 CENTS 
Of Dry-Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
BIRDSEY, SOMERS & COMPANY, 
349 Broadway, New York, Wholesale Agents. 














ASSDERS Bai 








Has no springs nor clockwork to operate its striking mechan 
ism. Two Hammers stand upright inside the bell. These 
hammers are thrown upward by the action of the revolving 


Our “‘ Cuckoo Chime’’ 
And Electric Chime 






Handle-Bar Bells knuckle-shaped axle carrying the friction wheel. They 
Are entirely new in principle strike the bell a sharp, quick blow, 
eal cares, Sat have ba —_ and immediately drop down, leaving Seaton 
chime bell made, Action rever- the bell to vibrate freely, producing conch ines 
sible for either right or left the bell. 





hand. 


Wonderfully 
Loud, 
Musical Tones. 








The bell is operated by means 
of a slight cord connecting with 
a small latch on handle - bar. 
Pulling the cord slightly turns 
the whole bell, bringing the fric- 
tion wheel on to the tire. 





Patented, Jan. 23, 1900; 
Jan. 30, 1900, 
“CUCKOO CHIME.” 

A Bell with a peculiar sound. A 
decided novelty. 


Price only 50 Cents. 








ELECTRIC CHIME. -- PRICES ... . i 
Same size as Cuckoo but with No. I, Chime, . .75c. U. 8. PATENTS. 
electric stroke. Jan. 10, 1899: Mar. 28, 1899: 
75 Cents. No. 2, Single Gong, 50c. _**"- Nov. 21, 189. 


At all leading dealers. Direct from factory, post-paid, at same prices, if you can’t get them. 


FRANK MOSSBERG COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 








Hundreds of thousands all over the world 





|} use Vapo-Cresolene. hk you? Cresolene is a 
|| specific for Whooping-Cough, Croup, Asthma, 

' Catarrh, Coughs, Colds. 

| A germicide of great value in the treatment | | 
|) of contagious diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar 


| let Fever. 
] escriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
| physicians and prominent people free. 





Sold by all druggists. 
(Ba Co., 180 Fulton St., N.¥.City. 











THE UNIQUE 
CORNISH PLAN 


has spread over 
the entire civil- 
ized world and 
has been the 
means of building 
upa vast business 


“ Over a Quarter 











ine 

in the ru 
vehicle by best carriage makers— 
and dealers everywhere. 


bber. Put on any 





PIANOS $ 155 Of a Million 


Satisted 

All latest Musical Attachments, Customers 
attest the honesty of this modern_method of 
ano selling. We Warrant our Pianos and 
rgans tor 25 Years. Back of that Warranty 
ls a business worth over a million dollars, 





representing St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir. 


This catalogue is sent, postpaid, 

4 novel reference book—“The 

—and our latest special offers, free. The catalogue 
scribes all our pianos and organs, It tells about 


The Cornish Patent Musical Attachment 


tor Pianos, Imitates ACCU- 
RATELY Harp, Banjo, Guitar, 
Zither, Mandolin, etc., while 
the famous patent Combination 
Multitone Reed Action make the 
CORNISH Organs unequalled in 
tone — reproduce the power of a 
full orchestra. 





A prompt response to this ad- 
vertisement will secuie a DIS- 
COUNT of $10 on the list price 
in our 1900 Catalogue on an 
CORNISH ORGAN or? 


on the list price of a 
CORNISH PIANO. 





Send for particulars of the (4 
Cornish Co-operative Plan & 
showing how you can m 
mouey working for us, ora 


Cornish Piano or Organ F 


References: Your bank, 
our bank, any bank, 


ORGANS $25 


Cash or Easy Payments. 











ORNISH & CO.. 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED SO YEARS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


dae complain of fulness and pressure after eating ; 
your head aches, usually in front. You are 
subject to the annoyance of bad breath and an un- 
pleasant taste. You are hungry even after a good 
meal, and you keep thin and weak. These things 
affect your temper and disposition, and you are 
none too sweet to those around you. 


Dyspepsia 


‘For two years I suffered from dyspepsia, until for days at a 
time I could not eat a thing. I had tried almost everything, but could 
not get relief. I then thought I would try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
in one week I was a new man. My tired feelings were gone; I was 
stronger and better in every way. I believe now if it were not for 
this medicine I would be in a dying condition.’’ —JoHN MACDONALD, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 16, 1899. 


‘‘T was troubled with dyspepsia for over twenty years, and it got 
so bad I came near dying. I was then induced, as a last resort, to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after using several bottles of it, I became 
entirely well, and have felt well and strong ever since. I have used it 
in my family the last fifteen years, during which time we have not 
required the services of a doctor.’’—I. B. WILLIAMs, Central Point, 


Ore., July 6, 1899. 








Y" are as tired in the morning as you are at 
night. You do not know what it is to have 
sweet, refreshing sleep. You have an appetite, yet 
your food seems to do you no good. Your mind 
does not respond quickly and your memory fails 
you. You lack energy, the eyes droop, the head is 
tired and heavy. You want to do many things, yet 
do no one thing satisfactorily. 


‘Last July my oldest daughter was taken sick, and I was on my 
feet, it seemed to me, night and day for weeks taking care of her. I 
had no other help than that which my husband gave me, and by the 
time daughter began to mend I was down sick myself. I was discour- 
aged, and did not care much whether I lived or died. My husband 
got me a bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and its effects were magical. 
Two bottles of this medicine put me on my feet and made a well woman 
of me.’’— JANE M. Brown, Bentonsport, Iowa, Jan. 19, I900. 


‘‘In 1898 my daughter, after graduating, was taken down with 
nervous debility. She had no strength, no appetite ; could not sleep, 
and doctors did not seem to do her any good. At last, by the advice 
of a friend, I gave her Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After taking two bottles 
of this medicine there was a decided improvement. We followed up 
this treatment for two months, and my daughter quickly recovered 
her health.’’— Mrs. OLLIE HELMICK, Gardiner, Ore., Dec. 20, 1899. 





A Sarsaparilla made of chemically pure drugs, thoroughly examined, 
scientifically exhausted, and prepared with the utmost care. 








Manufactured under the personal supervision of a graduate in pharmacy, 
a graduate in chemistry, and a graduate in medicine. 


base muscles are flabby and flat. Your shoul- 
ders stoop. You are weak, listless and tired. 
You are too cold or too warm; short of breath. 
You are like an engine that needs more fuel. You 
are one day sick and one day well; yet one day’s 
good work brings three days’ weariness. You feel 
old and ready to drop all the time. 


That's 


Starv ed Blood 


** Last spring I could not walk, my feet were so swollen. 
I was emaciated and my blood was like water, it was so 
colorless and thin. Eight doctors tried to cure me, but they 
did me no good. A council of doctors said that I could not 
possibly live. Then I thought I would try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, as I had read so much about it. I took three bottles, 
and now I am perfectly well and weigh over 150 pounds.’’— 
Mrs. M. E. SLATER, Pulaski, N. Y., July 13, 1899. 


For Biliousness, take Ayer’s Pills. Take them 
with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; one aids the other. 





i digs worry over trifles, and strange fancies, born 
of a disordered mind, rob you of sleep. Things 
which would not trouble you in the day take hor- 
rible shape at night, and you get no benefit from 
your sleep. Or you toss uneasily, asking for morn- 
ing to come. Sights and sounds annoy you and 
stillness oppresses you. You complain of numb- 
ness and a prickling sensation in the limbs. 


Thats Nervous 
Prostration 


_ “*During last year I was suffering with nervous prostra- 

tion. For weeks I grew worse, became thin, could not sleep, 
had no appetite, and was in a wretched condition. After 
taking several kinds of medicines without result, I took 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with more than pleasing results. My 
appetite returned, I slept soundly, my strength and weight 
increased, and now Iam well and stron:: without the 
slightest trace of my old trouble. Indeed, I would hardly 
believe it possible for medicine to bring about such a change 
In any person.’’— CLARA MEALY, Winter Hill, Somerville, 
Mass., December 21, 1899. 


All druggists sell Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
One Dollar a Bottle. 
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